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One of the major Indian logicians whose work has not 
received the kind of scholarly attention such a thinket deserves 
is undoubtedly Dharmakirti In his various logical treatises 
Dharmaklttl is primarily concettied with the epistemological and 
logical problems concerning man's worjdly experience In the 
present study an attempt is made to examine and explicate 
Dharmakir t i ' s under standitig of the nature ot inferential 
knowledge mainly in the light of Ny ay a.biri<d%i An attempt is also 
made to distinguish various ontological and epistemological 
presuppositions of his theory of itiference 

The present thesis comprises six chapters. 

Chapter I sketches the development of Indian logic 

with special reference to the problem of inference ( anu/TLOtnot ) 
Prior to Dlgnaga, in Buddhist as well as in non-Buddlils t 
traditions of logic, infer etice was tieated as a second source of 
knowledge - second in orde^ and in importatice to 
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aenae-percept ion Thia view ia not acceptable to Dignaga and 
Dhar malki t t i Accotdltig to Dliat makl t t i , aince tlie reality 
knowledge preaenta has a double cliatacter it haa two aourcea: the 
direct and the indirect Uhile peiueption, the dit ect source of 
knowledge, cogniaea only the direct reality, the ultimate 
particular , the indirect or the generalized reality 

is cognised by inference alone Hence according 
to Dharmakirti, perception cannot be placed on a higher rank as a 
valid source of knowledge (pr ) . As prcmhcaxa.^ both perception 
and inference are equally important in their respective spheres. 

Chapter II deals with the problem of s'oa.la.hsa.Tta. (ultimate 
particular) In order to define the perceptual domain of 
knowledge as opposed to the In f et etit i al , it is pettineiit to aak 
what do we really perceive Accot ding to Dhatmakirti, the object 
of perception is s^jcLlahsarLO. (particular). Each particular for 
him la an ultimate and is unique to each moment Dharmakirti 

poatulatea the following main criteria tor each particular (1) 

it is causally efflcletxt ot it ran tunctlotx, (11) it is utiique or 
diaaimilar, and (iii) it cannot be captured by linguistic form 
If any ot all of ttie above is not applicable to sometliing, then 
that thing cannot be a particular Ihe concept of :£'oa.la.k!saLrLaL is 
analogous in many respects to 'sense-data' of Bertrand Russell 
and C D. Broad, 'sense-datum' of H H Price and lunijceri.' 


of Immanuel Kant 
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Chapter III is devoted to various issues such as the 
criteria of knowledge, the interrelationship between the 
perceptual and the inferential domains of knowledge, the 

relationship between prcmua and pscmuarta., etc, have been discussed 
at some length. In this context certain ontological 
presuppositions of Dharmakirt i ' s theory have also been stated 

Chapter IV deals with the meaning of inferential knowledge 
and with various necessary and sufficient conditions of inference 
as expounded by Dharmakirti The signi f icatice of and tixe 

rationale for the distinction Dharmakirti makes between 
’inference for oneself’ t ^LCtrLU> 7 uar-wa ) and ’inference for 

others’ ( poLr <:xr r wuariot ) are discussed. Also discussed are the 
necessary and/or sufficient structural conditions which must be 
satisfied in order that an indirect cognition is counted as an 
inferential cognition. Dharmakirti postulates that pcth&a. ^ ;s<0Lcihy€L 
and h&txL are the three necessary constituents of inference. 

Chapter V is divided into three sections The first provides 
a discussion of the nature and the role of uyotpti!. and 

paJ<cBa.d}'i;ar-nu:i Though pahsct, sa-dt^ycL and h&txj. are given as the 
necessary constituents of inference it is essential to link them 
with the help of the two conditions, namely, xyyctpit and 

pcLkjsajd}‘ijajrY^^ If %jycLptt establishes the connection between 

s<2Ld?-Lya. and h&ixi, tK& p€t}^cLdi}-xjctJc-Yix£LtcL establishes the connection 
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between pCLh&a. and For Dharmakirti uyapti. has a special 

status in defining the logic of inference H^^tu plays a central 
role in his theory The validity of an argument is determined by 
the tT^t-LT-xipyaL (of , i e the three features of poLkj&ct- 

scLttxfCL, scLpcthscL—scLt t^jo, and x)tpcLkj&a.-sa.ttx)CL The second section of 
this chapter deals with the validity conditions of inference. The 
thitd discusses Dharmakirti ' s rationale and basis for positing 
s , ktxryartajTLCtrLa and ctrtupCL I a.bd}'Li -cLrLXiniCLrLa as three 

distitict kinds of infetence 

Tht; last chaptei - Chapter VI - works out the general 
inipl icatiotis of cettaiti salietit features of tiie theory atid also 
offers a brief account of the s igtii f i canc e atid limitation of the 


present study. 
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CHAPTER - I 


Historical Introduction 

The philosophy of Buddhism occupies a prominent place in 
classical Indian Philosophical thought. Its contribution to 
Indian metaphysics and epistemology is quite significant and has 
been aptly commented upon Its unique theory of px 0.1 i t ^ojBoyrixit poLclcL 
has few parallels in giving a wholly novel turn to the 
understanding of causality Its doctrines of ictfLCLt tct'octcLa. and 
k^a.rL’Lh-a.\>a.<dci have been understood as severe critique of Vedantic 
thought and, therefore, have also been seriously refuted by the 
Vedantins At the same time these views have been compared witii 
those of Heraclitus and Hume Buddhism has indeed giveti tise to 
rival idealistic atid realistic stratids of thought in Indian 
Philosophy. At the same time it has also greatly enriched Indian 
logic by freeing logic from any extraneous considerations of 
ontology, epistemology and psychology 

Followltig Dignaga, Buddhist logicians recognise perception 
(pT^cLtycLhj&cL) and inference (<ar^^i3T«arL<2.) as the only means of valid 
knowledge. The main constituent of an inference is called x}ya.pfL , 
a term referring to the relation that holds between the h^tu and 
sctdhya.. Unlike the Nyaya tradition in which x}yaiptt is understood 
as a relation , in the Buddhist tradition means 

a rule (myotw^) that governs the relation between and 

The rule called x:>ycLptt is unexceptionable or never failing and 
hence holding necessarily (otwf . 
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The Buddhist logicians have made numerous other contributions 
to logic, particularly iti connection with the multiplicity of the 
coiiCept of iiegatioii Intetesting discussions take place on the 
concept of pT-ct^arL^a. (recZuotio ad. a.bsxird'urft^ The Buddhist 
distinction between the thing itself (^xxalahsaria') to which a word 
indirectly refers and the mental image (wikaLp<c.) the word 
connotes is reminiscent of the modern Uestern distinction between 
denotation and sense. 

Discussion on the problem of px^^muoLTLO. (valid knowledge or 
means of valid knowledge) available prior to the advent of 
Dignaga is almost of negligible importance The V h^rct?-i.a-Vyct'oajritrL^ 
of Nagarjuna questions the very existence of px oxfuarvcL . He adds 
that even if the existence of pxaurfuari.a is granted, it would still 
be incompetent to prove anything. No work done before Dignaga 
deals with the problems of px'omjari.a exclusively. The new method of 
Dignaga is followed by the followers of Buddhist as well as non- 
Buddhist systems. Dharmakirti, the successor of Dignaga, analyses 
the views of Dignaga thoroughly and carefully. In course of time, 
the Px'Cima.Tha—VcLr and other works by Dharmakirti become 
popular and occupy a prominent place in the Buddhist learning. 
Dharmakirti becomes a r<^nowned successor of Dignaga in all 
spheres by giving a new shape to the dialectical' tradition of 
Dignaga - 

The present work is devoted to the problem of inference 
dealt with by Dharmakirti, one of the most systematic Buddhist 
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philosophers. In Buddhist thought cLTLxmijortCL (inference) is accepted 
as one of the important prcmvarLCts In this work an attempt is made 
to briefly assess Dharmakir t i ’ s unique position in Indian 
Phi lodopiii cal thought, especially witii tefcetence to the theot y ot 
ctriJunuDLYLCt However, a detailed enquiry into the problem of arL<jyrua.rv<oL 
in general is not the principal task ot the present work Iiistead 
we are interested in Dharmakirt i ’ s theory of as it is 

outlined in his various works In order to articulate it atid 
present its salient features it is essential to take into account 
a number of his well known treatises, like Prani£Lrt€i-Vctrtt^k.a.^ 
A/y otyotb 1 rtdu , t'iih-Lrtdxi etc Nonetheless, his otb i ri.c£u has a 

peculiar interest for us Hence we shall primarily be concerned 
with the problems and issues raised and discussed in f^a.ycLO-LYLd.u . 
The problems of a.rLxmu 2 LYi.a. are discussed in greater detail in 
Pr-oYiuoLYict—V ax^ 1 1 1 ha. and H& t\ihiYt<dxj. etc. and therefore we shall refer 
to them whenever it is deemed necessary 

^ It IS important to note here that the different schools of 
classical Indian philosophy have not flourished in isolation from 

I’ 

one another. Rather, they have flourished simultaneously and 
philosophers of the same or different schools interact 
dialectically with one another and thereby exercised influence 
upon one another. Debates are held between different schools ot 
philosophers on different issues. In such debates, it is not 
merely the philosophers or their schools or particular problems 
that matter as much as the perspective from which the problems 
are raised. And the conceptual framework reflected in the thought 
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of a particular philosopher also plays an important role. 
Amongst the prolonged and philosophically i 1 luminat itig conttover- 
sies and debates carried on in Indian philosophical thought, the 
one between Nyaya and Buddhism occupies a significant place. In 
the pt esetit Study We Shall focus attentiotx on some of the 
important controversial points in respect of tiie problem of 

CDLXmhOL'tLO. . 

Historical Sketch of the Development of Indian Logic with Special 
Reference to the Problem of ArmyrumLCil 

Indian logic is commonly associated with the names of Gautam 
and Gangesh, followed by a host of commentators or 

sub-commentators The of Gautama with the of 

Vatsyayan, the VcorttzkiCL of Uddyotakara and the of 

Vc^^cL&pa.t^ and some other sub-comment ar i es constitute what is 
generally designated as the old school of Nyaya logic The 

Tcti t\j<oLc\.rLt<omuDLrt.\. of Gangesha with its innumerable commentaries and 
sub-commentaries is the basis of the modern school of Nyaya 

logic. A closer examination of Indian literature would show that 
not otily these two but all the sciiools of Indian philosopliy tiave 
developed logics of their own in consonance with their 

distinctive metaphysics. ^ 

^ * ♦ 

Buddhist logic which took ita riae and developed alotig with 
Buddhiat philosophy has enormously influenced Brahmanic and Jaina 
logics All the aciiools of Braiiinanic philosophers, howsoever at 
variance among themselves, are singularly at one in attacking the 
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theories o£ Buddhist logic, though each one has its own way of 
attacking that logic. The Jama logicians have also attacked the 
Buddhist logicians. Consequently tiie problems of Buddhist logic 
provide an interesting study not only for their own sake, but 
also fot tiie sake o£ the light they tht ow on the iiistory of 
Indian logic as a whole 

Logic as an at t or a method of argument has been resorted to 
by men long before any systematic speculation on logic began. The 
question is thetefore not one of logic ot no logic, but of 
developed logic or primitive logic It is only after 

philosophical speculations are more or less crystallised that 
proper attention is directed towards logic as a separate science 
As the Vedas present no systematised pliilosophy, the Upanisliads 
likewise are figurative in their expressions. It is for this 
reason that the Upanishads to which the germs of all later 
philosophical thoughts can be definitely traced, have little to 
say about logical problems But the debates and discussions found 
in the Upanishads may be regarded as anticipating the logical 
systems that followed. 

Upanishads, though they encourage debates and discussions, 
declare that truths regarding Brahman are not obtainable by 
argumentation alone.^^* It is also to be noted in this connection 
that a purely rational approach to religion or metaphysics is not 

1. ’naisa tarkena matir apaneya’ KcttHopctrLtshcidoL ^ 1.2.9. 
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much favoured by the Brahmanic tradition Though there are 

several references to the necessity and usefulness of lo^ic as 

well as debates atid discussions, nowhere in Brahmanic litetature 

IS logic appraised at its full value Kanu , for instance, urges 

' that dharma is to be analysed by means of argumentation in 

2 

conformity with the Vedas * Oti the whole the importance of logic 
has been emphasized, if at all, in concurrence with the beliefs 
and docti itxes of the Vedas, whose authority was commotily acknow- 

I 

iJLedged to be one of the several means of right cognition 

i _ 3 

pr cmuarLCL') in the Brahmanical schools of philosophy 

■.•4 

7 The Buddhists do not accept the utiquest ionabl e authority of 

f fl ^ ^ 

^ the Vedas. They lay emphasis upon the role of reason and 'J' s 
individual expel ience in matters of religion and philosophy . 
Buddha lays emphasis upon individual experience This tendency to 
appeal to reason and aigument accelerates the development of 
logic Dr. Satish Chandra Vidyabhushan' s Hz!St<Dry of Irudtaxi. Lo^ta 
(1920) presents an elaborate account of Buddhist litetature on 
^ logic, which was transported to Tibet and which remains uptill 

i ^ 

..now buried in its Tibetan translations. Dharmakir 1 1 ' s ht^ct'^a.htrLciu 
with the of Dharmottara is the only complete and comprehen- 

sive work on Buddhist logic that has survived in its original 

2- ’arsam dharmopade^ am ca veda^astravirodhina yast arkenanusam- 

dhatte sa dharmam veda netarah'. _ 

- MoTtxi&amKttcL, Chapter 12, Verse, 106 

3- see Vidyabhushana (1920) WusCory of lri.d.\.axi. Lo^to ^ Motilal 
Banaras idass , Delhi, pp, 36-39, 
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Sanskrit form In the present work, we shall make tiie maximum 
passible use ot the Brahmanioal and Jaina reteretices to, and 
criticism of the Buddhist logical doctrines 


The discontinuation o£ the practice of Buddhist logic is 
contemporaneous with the decline and fall of Buddhism in India 
during 1000 A.D. Uith the revival of Brahmanism, Brahmanic logic 
as tinctured with Buddhistic iixfluence becomes the prevailing 
logical practice. It thus lays the foundation for the new school 
of Brahmanic logic known as yt<avyot--ri.y<a.yot. . 


The histor 
development At 

^ because, during 

* f 

authority reign 
revolt against 
philosophy and 
the upper hand 

1 

./noted, belongs 


y of Indian logic thus presents three stages of 
the first stage logic remains at the background 
this period, dogmatic philosophy and scriptural 
supreme The second stage is characterised by a 
authority when logic is raised to the rank of 
is on a par with it. At the third stage logic gets 
over philosophy. Buddhist logic, it is to be 
to the second stage of this development . 


Inferetice is considered to be the most profliinent among the 
sources of knowledge. In the first stage of development of Indian 
logic, we hear very little about inference as a px-amj^irha. During 
the Hlnayana period the Buddhists seem to know nothing about 
inference- But in the second stage, when the teachings ot the 
leading schools of Indian philosophy are put into systematic 

r 

formulations and when the fundamental treatises of the schools 


are composed, inference appears as one of the chief sources of 


knowledge. Before the advent of the Buddhiat logicians, although 

it ia cotiaideted to be a chief source of knowledge, it remained 

only senoiid in otdet and impottance to sense perceptioti. In tiie 

begintiing We have at out disposal two schools wiiich though for 

contra! y reasons deny inferetxce as a soutce of real knowledge. 

The first of tiie two are the orthodox Mimamsakas who detiy it 

because for them neitliei sense perception tior inference is a 

4 

source of cognising religious duty The second school is that 
of tiie Carvakas, who deny it because for tliem sense perceptioti is 
the only source of knowledge. For the Carvakas, inference 
( ) crucially depends on perception for establishing the 
iconcomi tance between and ^ i.e. oympn Hence, they 

deny the status of being independent source of knowledge to 

arvtmuxrijOL 

The Jama logicians use the otri.wtar-L<2t pr <DtrfuOLruOL for things which 

f 

are pctroksa. (indirect) and not pratyciKscL (direct), things which 
are not known to us in our direct observat ional conf rontation 
with them. However, because of the way they develop their theory 
of ctrL'umarL^^ it does no longer remain a theory exclusively 

of inference from the known to the hitherto unknown, but includes 
in Its fold the theory of explanation and prediction as well. For 
example, from the observation of the rise of the hrittihcLS: they 
could make the prediction that the RaK^nt star will rise 
Similarly having observed that there is a shadow here, they seek 


4 - , 1 . 1 . 2 . 
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its explanation in the fact, given the context, that there is an 
umbrella here. The reasoning patterti that the Jamas use include 
in general tlxe following five steps ( i ) assertion of the 

proposition to be justified or pT^c^t^JrLct'), (ii) 

citing the reason or evidence (h^l'a-prcL^o^ct) , (iii) employing a 
\jya.pt^-' 0 €tkya, together with an ms t ant lat i ve dx-starLta, or a 
paradigm case, (iv) applying the generalization to the particular 
case in question (upotnoiyot) , and finally (v) drawing the inference 

(rti ) 

Jama logicians’ 'oyclpt^-'oaM.yaJ9 or generalisations always 
carry the existential interpretatioti, atid they could also be 
ptopetly desc-t ihed as empirical g etier al i zat i oixs , though, of 
course they are not of the caus e- e t £ ect type For, sometimes 
these g etiel al i zat i otis ai e based oti vat ious gt outids sucii as (a) 
observable connections like ”If a man had a father, then he had a 
mother also”, (b) analysis of the meaning of terms like ”If there 
is no Certainty hete, then there is uncertainty hete”, and (c) 
the analysis of certain observable but essential properties of 
things like ”I£ there is heat here, then there is no sensation of 
cold here"-^ 

One important feature of the Jaina logic is its emphasis on 
the pxaxruxrtycL of the on which together with the 


5. Vidyabhushana ’ s (19 20), H-Listary of IndiiarL Lo^io , p. 23. 

6. ihidL^ p. 190-191. 
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knowledge of initial conditions, depends the wiLany ot o f <art'ar/Lari.o' . 

The Jama logician observes that the generality of a 

generalisation is tiot met ely a con jutictioti of several obsetvable 

instances, such that the knowledge of a vya.pt 'L-\>cth.yct is not a 

matter of observation or prcttyaJ^a. . Nor is it a matter of 

inference (arLvmarLa^ , for arvumari^a itself is parasitic on a 

vycLpfL—va}^.ya The Naiyayikas think that tax h.a is an effective 

instrument of the px€muari.a of a vyaptt-vaKya. But this the Jama 

logician denies For if, he argues, taj-k.a as the Naiyayikas 

conceived it, could not even take off without the necessary 

logical support of a vyapti—voikya, how then could it be regarded 

as an instrument of the prayfuartya of a vyapt^-voKya itself"^*^ It 

B 

just could not be. Like Bertrand Russell’s acceptance of the 
principle of induction as a logical principle, the Jama 

logicians also, iti tlieit attempt to solve tlie ptoblem of the 
' pTr'oytuari.yct of a x>yapt\.-vaJ^ya look upon tax-k.a as an independent 
piraxtijarta ^ the sole function of which is to give us vyapt^s. which 

- .-9 

are to constitute the basis of <an^i^7uctr^<il-protm;arLti 

Nyaya-Vaij^esika, tiie Joint system of logic and metaphysics 
stands identified with the commonsense point of view in the minds 
of both philosophers and common people. The Nyaya-Vais esika 


7- Bhavasena (1966) Px-ayncL-PT-aifij&ya ^ Sholapur, p. 45. 

8. Russell (1912) PTahl^rtus af Philosophy, London, p 103. 

9. Vadi, Devsuri (1967) Pr< 2 mano-'rioya tattvaloh.atartk.ajca, Bombay, 

p. 216 . 
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epistemology is thoroughly tealistic and empit icist ic , laying 
emphasis on the primacy oi perception as a means of knowledge. 
Although the Nyaya individually recognizes verbal testimony 
and comparsion (up<:mu^rLa.) as sources of knowledge in 
addition to perception atid inter ence, the joitit system is 
utiaiiifflous ill accotditJLg epistemological pt imacy to petceptioti Iti 
N:^a,^ctSxitraLs , Gautama defines inference ’as knowledge which is 
preceded by petceptioti*.^^ It depends on perception tor the 
knowledge of the mark or middle term or as subsisting in the 

pcLk&cL or minor term. It depends on perception also of the 
knowledge of 'o^a.pti, or the universal relation between the middle 
and major terms of inference Perception is essentially of one 
kind, viz , tiiat it is a knowledge ot what is ditectly giveti to 
our senses. Inference gives us a ktiowledge of objects beyond the 
reach of our senses due to the knowledge of 'oyctpth or universal 
^ relations among objects There are different kinds of 'oya.pti 
in tlie Nyaya view, and accorditigly thet e ate different kinds of 
inf er ences . 

In the Nyaya tradition, inference is an organic whole with 

— - 

five constituents : prcLt-Lj-ruct, , Mpctruaya, , and 

i 11 

Though the whole is constituted of its parts, it is 
not just a bundle of them but has its own status apart from them 
That IS why each axio-yax/a. (constituent) is presented as a sentence 

1 0 . htya.ya.—S'u.tr CIS , 1.1.5. 

1 1 . NycLycL—SMtr-<ts , 1.1.32. 
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or a proposition According to Vatsyayana, the number o£ 

constituents is determined^ by two factors ■ tiie numbet of 

- 12 

accepted , and (ii) the view that the conclusions of 
every ^ument should be yielded jointly by all the accepted 

- 13 — 

pX'CtnuixrtCLs This seems to have been influenced by Fi ct/fu^rLct^ 

14 ^ ~ 

&ajrjLpl<t'oa. accepted by the Naiyayikas According to the Ft c^fhorLCt- 

sam.pla.'ocL theory, the same object can be either perceived directly 

or inferred indirectly. Since the Naiyayikas accept tour 

pr€Lnu^rLCt& ^ the five constituents of oLn'o/TLanot are accepted on these 

two considerations Further, each of the four accepted pr<a/7uar-L<a^ 

IS held to determine its respective constituent 

Gautama has classified inference into three kinds p'uT'^<ot\j<ut , 
“ - 15 - 

^^iscLuo-i and scmiarLya.t<Dd:rs la. P^ur^>ot'u<a 1 is that kind of in 

which we have a prior knowledge of the effect on the basis of the 

7 

perception of its cause S&scl'oclI means the cognition of one thing 
on the basis of another or what is commonly seeti. Fi om this 
classi £ icat ion three main points can be drawn out . (i) this 

Seems to be based on tiie pr esupposp: ion that itifeteiice is liothitig 
but knowing things in the world through the cause-effect 
relationship; (ii) inference is always from the perceived to the 


1 2 - ht^CLycL-^hHcLsycL , 1.1.1 

13, thtd., I 1.1, I 1 . 3 , 1 . 1.5 

1 4 - Myctyci -vor* ttt ha. , I . 1 . 1 . 

15 . NyayaSutx^as^ I.l 5 . 



unperceived, and (iii) the classification of inference is 
on the illustrations of it. 


has ed 


The Mimamsa school is ptimarily concerned with the 

I exposition of sacrificial practices. Nimamsa systematises the 

f 

^ interpretations of Vedic expressions by means of pctr tbh.aL&a. rules, 

'i 

^ which are often called nyotyct Though the Kimamsakas are primarily 
concerned with the problems of prescriptions, in so far as they 
interpret most of the Vedic utterltnces as injunctions ) , 

they also realise, like other systems, of Indian philosophy, the 
need of logical works Sahara’s B?-i.<oLiGya. is considered to be a 

great commentary on the of Jaimini , the founder of 

the school Sahara’s is further commented upon by 

* Prabhakara and Kumarila. Ue find some discussions, on the 
problems and sources of knowledge in Sahara's BT-LOj&ya. . Prabhakara 
has written and Kumarila has composed Stoh.a.-Vctr t fLhct from 

the standpoint of the Mimamsa. Prabhakara seems to be the first 
systematic philosopher in the Mimamsa tradition, who discusses 
the knowledge related problems in greater detail. It is to be 
noted that Prabhakara is the contemporary of Uddyotakara and 
Dharmakirti. In its attempt to justify the authority o£ the 
Vedas, the Mlmamsakas elaborately discuss the nature of 
knowledge, the nature and criterion of truth and falsity, the 




different sources of valid knowledge ( pr cuTwartci ) and other related 


problems . 
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Prabhakara admits of five valid sources of knowledge, 
namely, perception , inference (<2tn^im^arua ) , comparison 

(^xipcmuoLTuct^ , authority or testimony i^aJbd.ct') , and postulation 
{ax- t}^ua.pcLt t'L') Kuinarila who succeeds Prabhakara adds non-perception 
(<a.n.up<al<aboyiL ) to the five sources accepted by Prabhakara In so 
j far as inference is concerned the Mimamsakas develop their theory 
more or less in the manner of the Naiyayikas . 

The treatises of the Naiyayikas on logic and inference have 
considerably influenced the thought and language of the 
Vedantins, who accept the Nyaya views in many respects without 
further discussions The only independent atid systematic wotk 
devoted tO the ptoblems Of ilifeletiCe iS tO be found iti the 

of Dharmaraja Adhvarindra, a seventeenth 
century scholar This work is a very important manual of the 
Vedanta philosophy In this wotk, the authoi establishes the 
means of valid knowledge from the Vedantic standpoint and as such 
it contains refutations of the other systems of philosophy, 
particularly of the Nyaya-Vai s es ika 

Followiiig Kumatila, the Vedaiititis believe in six means of 
valid knowledge, as mentioned before. In order to explicate the 
Vedanta views on inference it is necessary to state in full the 
general Nyaya views and the deviations of the Vedantitis from 
them. But our intention here is not to enter into a detailed 
discussion of this aspect. However, we point out briefly, in the 
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following some important differences between the two systems on 
certain problems related to the theory of otn WL£arL<st . 

In the Nyaya tradition, a cognition like ”The hill has fire 
because it has smoke", is inter ential whereas in Vedanta it is a 
composite experience bein^ both perceptual in respect of the hill 
and inferential in respect of the fire, 

It is accepted by most of the thinkers iticluding Nyaya- 
Vai^eSikas that infetetic-e ptoceeds from tiie pievious knowledge of 
an invariable concomitance between ^ctcLKya. and 

coupled with the knowledge of the pcLk^ci as characterised by the 
K&t'u, The V^dL^rLtOL—Pctr'-LbncL&a. defines 'oyapti. as the ' co~ exi s t enc e 
of the major term with the middle term, in all loci in which the 
middle tetm may exist'. The Naiyayikas say that one of tiie 
means for establishing the validity of a \>ya.pti. is to institute 
the hypothetical argument (tctrha.') so as to ascertain that the 
rejection of the proposition in question would lead to a r&d.'ucti.o 
cth!^^ax'dL\mL But the Vedantins say that it is idle to think of 
testing the validity of a vyciplt with the help of a fcxrka, 
because tojrhct itself involves a •oyctptt which in its turn has to 
be proved to be valid, and in this way it leads to €iYL<:i'uaj£thci<di!>^a. 
(r'e‘^T‘&ssxis ctdL trt/f ni t wi) . 


’ Vyapt i^ca^ esasadhanasrayasr 1 1 asadhyasamanadhikaranyarupa ’ 

“ V^daTLta.-pajC‘iLbh<:isa.j p, 7 2 


16, 
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There is another point of differetioe regarding the 
perceptual knowledge of vyotptL . The question is : how on 
perceiving a limited number of cases of smoke being accompanied 
by file, call We conclude "All cases of smoke ate cases of fite” ? 
The Naiyayikas iiold that when we perceive a single object, smoke, 
we perceive as inhering in it, the universal smokeness. This 
perception of a class, according to Naiyayikas is technically 
known as According to this theory, the 
universal proposition "All smokes are related to fire" cannot be 
explained by the perception of patticulat instances of sffiokes as 
related to fite, for any numbet of particulats catmot make up 
the universal. For this we require a perception of the whole 
class of smokes as t elated to file Ue have such a petception 
through the perception of the universal ' smokeness ' as related to 
*fireness’ In perceiving particular smokes we perceive the 
universal 'smokeness' inhering in them. But to perceive 
’smokeness’ is to perceive, in an extra-ordinary way, all smokes 
so far as they possess the universal ' smokeness ' . Hence, the 
universal ptoposition "All smoke objects are fiery" is given by 
an extra-ordinary perceptioti of all smokes as related to fire 
through the perception of smokeness as related to fireness On 
this theory the Naiyayikas explain the possibility of the 
formulation of a general /universal proposition (or •oya.ptt') 
through p er c ept i on . 

Vedantins reject the Nyaya theory of extra-ordinary 
perception for the formulation of general proposition. They offer 
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an alternative explanation. According to them, a general 
j proposition is the result ot an induction by simple enumeration 
It rests on the uncontradicted experience of agreement in 
presence between two things Uhen we find that two things go 
together and that there is no exception to their relation, we may 
take them as universally related. 

Utf sliall iiow discuss, iii brief, the foutidations of Buddhist 
logic . 

During the time of Gautam Buddha, it is to be found that 
there were people who put emphasis on and m.'LnuoarL&ct There 

are instances in the Pali canon of Buddha’s entering into 
discussions with many Brahmins and ascetics Buddha takes 
recourse to argumentation by analogy But though 

, Buddha does enter into discussions with others he often warns the 
Bhtkjsxis^ against the maddening effects of debates and discussions, 
which were considered to be obstructions in the spiritual 
progress of man But this attitude towards the science of debate 
undergoes tremendous chatige in the Age of Abhidharma, when 
Buddhism is raised to the status of a systematic Holy Order. 
Buddhism feels the need to increase the number of its followers. 
But it could be done only through discussion and debate. It 
regards it as an integral portion of Abhidharma and even includes 
it in the list of subjects necessary for the Bad^L-Lsa.t tvas to 

r ^ 

know. Independent works, like TotrAot— Sees tr-ot by Vasubandhu, on the 

r ■* 

science of debate come into being. These works primarily discuss 
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the topics of Jctti. , rLi^r'Ct?'LCsL&t?xctru:i. and merits and defects of 

debate Actually the work Tclt kLoAoj^tr-a. forms a link between the 

science o£ debate and the science of logic It is this 

TcLrkct-^ct&tT'CL that points out unmistakably the existence of the 

theory before Dignaga. Regarding this text Tucci 

observes ^whether the work is the VtidLct'vtcD'Lh or a different one, 

there is no doubt that it contains ideas and doctrines which 

Dignaga finds before him atid which in many places he lefutes in 

his treatise and in other places he follows It is still a 'VL'octd.<:i 

(debate) text, but it shows an enormous progress upon the first 

attempts and mete catalogues of the oldei tieatises, as we can 

see quite well when we compare it with the sections 

17 

contained itx Haiti eya and Asanga” Thus we see that the science 

of logic gradually develops from the science of debate. 

A comparison of these texts with the A/yotyci-Sut r <c£ and 

the CctiaK<x-&cmi?-Li,ta. makes it clear that in ancient logical methods 
there exists no difference so fundamental as to distinguish the 
Buddhist logical method from that of the non-Buddhist systems. 
So, Dignaga successfully endeavours to establish an independent 
Buddhist logic in consonance with its metaphysical tiieoties. 
Moreover, he realises that in order to establish a new doctrine, 
it is not sufficient merely to examine the views of other 
systems. He thus feels the necessity of examining the means 

17. Tucci, G. (ri930) Ort Sc^rrus Asp^< 2 t& of th.o DoctTtrv& of 
Mcti troya.rtCLt?\ arud AscLa^a.^ p. 81 
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themselves that are employed to examine the views of others. Uith 
this end in view he composes different treatises on logic from 
the Buddhist standpoint. The chief amotig the works of Dignaga, is 
the Pr*<3tJ7Lcari.<:t-is<ar/L"ueeoty A generation after Dignaga there emerges 
the eminent logician Dharmakitti, who has writteti several wotks 
on logic. His chief work is the Va:fttth.cL on Pr ajrfhari^-sarfi'acc.a.^cL 
The Vcor-tt-Lka. surpasses the original work in many ways 
Dharmakirti replaces Dignaga in all spheres of philosophy. 
Hence, otie cati maintain that Dharmakirti has giveti a new shape to 
the Dignaga’s tradition 

Prior to Dignaga, the schools of Nyaya-Vai^es ika , Samkhya 

and liimamsa generally consider inference to be the second source 

of our knowledge of the empirical world (the first source being 

perception). Perception has been placed on a higher rank as a 

valid source of knowledge. They hold this probably on the ground 

that perceptioii gives us an immediate knowledge of things and 

also supplies the data of inference. The Nyaya school defines 

1 S 

^inference as a cognition "preceded by sense perception" . This 

is interpreted as a cogtiition wiiose first step is "a perception 

19 

of the connection between the reason and its consequence" . The 
Samkhyas maintain that "when some connection has been perceived 


18. CLS ^ 1.1.5 

1 9 - 1 1 1. Jkca. , p . 4 6.8. 
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, the establishment o£ another fact is inference" The 

definition of the Vai^esikas simply states that inference is 

2 1 

produced by the mark (of the object) 

Di^naga criticises every word ot these det rtii t ions He says 

' 2 2 
/ /that ”a connection is never cognised through the senses” 

Inference, accot ding to him deals with concepts, i e , with the 

23 

general, and ”the general cannot be seen” , that is, it cannot 
enter into us through senses This view is a direct consequence 
of defining sense perception in terms ot pure sensation. Sense 
perception, tor Digtiaga, is not the chief source of knowledge, in 
regard ot which inference is a subordinate source, second in 
order and importance Rather both the sources have equal rights. 
InteretiCe in this coiitext means understanditxg iii getietal as 
contrasted with sensibility The senses alone yield no detinlte 
knowledge at all This seems to have been the view of Dignaga, a 
view which he does not succeed in formulating definitely and 
which is later formulated by Dharmakirti. 

According to Dharmakirti, knowledge has two sources because 
the reality it presents has a double character. One of these two 
aspects or faces of reality is transcendental, the 


20- This definition is to be found in 1 1 1 hct , p. 59 17, 

21. , IX 2 1 

22. 'na sambandha indriya grhyate’, PT'ania.-nct-£amxi< 2 <::a.^a^ II. 28. 

23. 'na samanyam drsyate', i&id, II- 29. 
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thing-in-its el f (p<uri^t£ix t?-LCt-Ba.t ) the ultimate particular 
Csx>a.l<xksa.rta.) , the point instant (h^ana) , the direct (pTaLty<otM&cL) , 
while the other aspect is the empirical or phenomenal 

constructed by the imagination (sa'otktiLp^iha. ) and 
generalized (£^<omu:irLy<oLL<ou^^^ the indirect This double-faced 

reality is therefore cognized by two different modes of 

knowledge, namely, perceptioti and itiferetice. Thus the epistemic 
scope of the one mode is distinct from the epistemic scope of the 
other Uhile perception Cp^a.tycLk^ct) , the direct source of 
I knowledge, cognizes only the direct reality, the ultimate 
particular (suotZ.otkjsot>ua) , it can never cognize the indirect or 
constructed and generalized reality (£<m/i^rLya.l<:ik^scjLrL<ot) Since it 
IS called pure sensation (riLr^^uLkiOLlpaXa ) it can only grasp the 
j ultimate particular It is free from the slightest tinge of 
\ imagination On the other hand, inference (<irLii?rtotrL<a ) which is an 
indirect mode of cognition, cognizes only the indirect 

reality - that which is constructed and generalized. It cati never 
cognize the direct reality, the ultimate particular. On the point 
of the distinction of the epistemic scope of the different 
sources of knowltjdge, the Buddhist joins issutf with the Nyaya 
scholars, who maliitaiti that the differeiit sources of knowledge 
overlap and penetrate within the limits of one another. The 
di f f er ent iat i on between direct atid indirect knowledge, i.e., 

I between perception and inference, is the cornerstone of the 

I 

epistemology of Dignaga and Dharmakirti. 
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Pre-Digiiaga Indian logicians* contention that inference is 
preceded by a perceptual knowledge is sharply criticised by the 
Buddhist logicians According to Dharmakirt i , ^r'O.tya.k.sra. cannot be 
placed on a higher rank as a valid source of knowledge. As 
pranuxrLCt, both pr cit'yaJ^.sa. and ctmimjarLO. are equally helpful in making 
us reach an object by virtue of their unfailing correspondence 
with the object So, there is no reason why p2- a.f^a.kjsa. should be 
ranked higher than other pr cmuctri.<jL£> They are all equally important 
in their respective spheres. 

In the followitig pages we have made an attempt to explicate 
and examine Dhat makirt i * s utidet standing of tlie iiatui e of 
inference mainly in the light of his celebrated work Nya.ya.P’LTLd.'u. 
which IS considered one of the most important works on Indian 
logic. Ue have ttied to look into and distinguish various 
epistemological and ontological presuppositions of Dharmakirt i * s 
theory of inference and also to see whether Dharmakirt i * s theory 
confuses the latter with the former There is indeed a close 

I 

^relation between a logical theory and certaiti epistemological and 
ontological questions. But to admit this is not to reduce logic 
to epistemology nor does it amount to equate logic with ontology. 
Dharmakirtl is very cautious on this point. In his discussion of 
pr-atyctXsct and, later, of vyoLplt indeed questions of psychological 
nature and the relation between cognition and physical reality do 
arise but Dharmakirt! clearly recognises that all inference is 
based on a certain relation between h&txL and soidPiyct . It is 
the nature of this relation which is crucial to the logic of 
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inference. In order to appreciate and evaluate Dharmakirt i ' s 
views on the nature of h&t'u and and the distinction 

between s'oajr'lhct-artxmiarijoL and peer a:ir t?-La.-CLrL%mu^^ it will be 

necessary to look at them against the views of other schools of 
Indian lo^ic of wiiom the Naiyayikas are the most s igtii t i cant . 
HeliCti, We have tiled to briefly explain the positioii of the 
Naiyayikas, the Jamas and the Nimamsakas on the issues which 
have been dealt with at length in Dharmakirt i ' a wotks This 
siiould tiOt , however, SU^j^jeSt that the pieSelit Study is a 
comparative one In the following chapters, we have mainly tried 
to bring out and discuss all the features, general as well as 
specific, of Dharmakirt 1 ' s theory of inference in the light of 
which a viable theory can be constructed. Attempt has also been 
made to see whether Dharmakir t i ' s approach does in tact seek to 
improve upon or revise some of the views expressed by his 
predecessors or cont emporar i es belonging to other schools in 
order to present a more defensible theory. The approach, 
therefore, adopted here can be termed syncretico-analytic. 
Finally, in our view the position held by Dharmakirti can be 
defended against the criticism offered by his rivals. 



CHAPTER - II 


The Nature of S'oa.lcLk^arto. 

All tixti ticlioolB Of Indiati Phi loaopiiy have diacutitied tht; 
problem of the various sources of knowledge (pr ouruartotiS ) whereby the 
truths regarding the ultimate reality can be tested. The 

discussion of the doctrine of protiruatrLOt is regarded therefore as an 

iiidispeiisabl ti pr (±1 imitiat y to the main ptoblema of piiilosophy It 

has been a commoti dictum with Indiati piiilosopliers that the ttuth 

of wiiat is to be known depends Oil the means of kiiowilig it 

, (nuctrLCtdi}-L^rL<:^ ex.cLdD'L'LK') 

There is, howevet , much difference of opinion with regard to 
the various problems connected with the p^cmua-rto^ among different 
schools of philosophy The Buddiiist logicians have discussed the 
problems concerning px^cmijartcts under the following four heads 

f 

(1) number {^cwO^iycL') ^ (2) nature ( I ) , (3) object 

and (4) result (iphalcL') . According to the Buddhist logicians, 
prctmaricLS are divided into two : (i) pr-O-tyaJ^a. and (ii) pctrohsa., 

Tlie Buddhists have, however, a specific principle of divisioti for 
the two fold pT-cmuoLYta.. All objects have two characteristics (1) 
self characteristic (iSvcLLaJ^aria.') and (2) common charact er ist i c 
^ (^^a/ruxrLya.lc^Jc^ Corresponding to these two there are two 

pT'cmiartas^ - pro. t yoLk^a. and <urtvmcLirtcL . Pxctl ycih^a. -pramaxtCL t ak e s 
cognisance of the BXfa.laJksaTLCL ^ while art%jm£LUCL-pxam^ takes 

cognisance of , It is also said, that pr'amBycts or 

the objects of knowledge are either perceptible ipr-OLtyaki&cL) or 
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imperceptible (pour^ok^a) , Besides these two kinds, no third is 
possible and for these two kinds of promeyas , two different 
pramanas are necessiated, pr-otty< 2 tkjpti~pr^owuarL<ii for perceptible 
objects and for imperceptible objects 

Sx>cLlaJ^arui is the very basis of our knowledge, holds 
Dharmakirti It is unique It is the reality which can be 
apprehetided only tiitrough the senses. It is the ultimate reality 
and is the cause of our imagination (wi!k< 2 .Lp<:i It is the 
underlying substratum beneath all our empirical purposeful 
activities It is devoid of eveiy possible adjuiiCt 

(^otroo'p<aoZhi <a ‘o<ols txjorria.tr' a.') and it is unutterable 

(aruObbKi lappet) Dharmakirti says that in a perceptual process the 
cogniser apprehends the vision ot reality which is ^essensce in 
itself' and lias no tinge of imagination or desetiption The 

vision of this leality is possible otily when the senses of the 
cogniser are fixed on a particular point and all tlie speculative 


' processes have stopped. Only 

^reality the imaginative faculty 

2 

'has been perceived previously . 

3 

ollowed by the cojiception . 


after the apprehension of this 
stirs and tries to categorise what 
It is immediately and invariably 
The object of perceptioti is a 



'unique particular' says Santar aksita. It is beyond speech and 

4 

imagination . Tlie non-conceptual character can be inferred by the 


1, Nyaya—Vart tik.a. Tatpar'ya'-tihet, p 115. 

2 . Pr t tt ha I 124-128. 

3 . Nyayabtrtd.xi t i het , p . 4 . 

Tattx>a—SamffT'a}-L, Verses 1270-1285. 


4 . 
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fact that its presence as a unique particular as something devoid 
of all its adjuncts is felt even at the mometit when the attetition 
of an appt eiieiidef is en^a^jed at a place different from the place 
of apprehension^ The Ab?\i.d?xco:^niaj&xitT a. also supports the present 
view of the * essences in themselves' A man who is absorbed in 
the contemplation of a patcli of blue, pet ceives the blue but does 
not ktiow that it is blue; of the object he theti ktiows otily that- it 


is ati object, but iie does not ktiOW wliat kind of object it ii 


Oti 


the otiiet hand, the universal is a geiietalised ima^je, a mete 


, 4 


^ thought cons truct i on , iietice it cannot be appreiiended througli tlie 

r \ 

7 

/senses, and is in need of inference or conception 


% 

% Nature of S^;a I oAs^arta C Parti cul ar 1) 

-f 

< Dharmakirti defines svcLlcihsarux (particular) as something 

1 # * ' 

, I 

whose mental image varies according to its nearness and remote- 
I 8 

fness . It is the object of cognition which produces a vivid flash 

(^sphuta.) of consciousness when it is near and a dim one when it is 
9 

at a distatice . Indeed, all external reality is experienced 


5. ibidLt Verse 731- 

6. Stcherbatsky F . Th . (1962) Buddlxtst Lo^tc Vol 1, Dover 

Publ icat ions , New York, p. 153. 

7. Pr a^niorijOL Votrltiko, 1.75. 

8. ht^a.ycL—htrtdfu,-t-Lh.a. p 1~13. 

^/yctyot— bincZu— t L Act , p. 16, Lines 15-16 


9 . 
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vividly when at hand and dimly wlien at a dietance^^. The 
*pafticulai^ not iii txeed of univet sal to denote its subsistence 

as contested by the realists. The particular 'fire* is not in 
need of a universal 'fire' to denote its subsistence that 'it is 
fire*. The thitigs ate by uatut e mutually di t f et ent iat ed ot 
"exclusive”. Uiieiievet a setise peiceptioii of a particular tliiii^ , 
e.g.,*fit“e' takes place, it takes place as di f f er etit iat ed £ t om all 
the homogeneous and iiet er o^neous things, and, as in this 
perception ve apprehend one definite thing with a definite form, 
differentiated from all otiiei things, it naturally indicates that 
'it is fire' and not 'a tuft of hair' 

An important questioii arises 'Is reality which appears 

vivid when at hand and dim wiien at distatice reality at all"^ Does 
it not have two forms (a dim one and a bright one;"^^^ How can it 
then be regarded as unique? The author of the Tipparti holds, that 
the dim or bright image of an object^ for instance of 'blue 
colour', is tiot itself ultimate reality. In this cognition of 
dimness or vlvidixess tiie essence iu-itself is that factor wiiich is 


the cause of these two effects. Indeed, it is the capacity or 


causal efficiency capable of producing the effect that 


is the 


reality (otr 'oast'a') , The vividness and dimness are 
based on our mental images produced from the unique particular. 


For instance, let us consider the case of 'fire'. First, there is 


10. Lines 16-“18. 

11. /^ctyc^—htTLdfu—ttppari'L^ p. 36, 37. 
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a ^enetal iiotion ot *£±ra’ But every asautned or imagltied case o£ 
fire is not real, but only that fire is real, which is capable of 

i 

burning and cooking [^d.i.Kct Kx - l'^cl . 

Dharmakirti takes the particular in more than one sense : 

First, it is the 'existence as such’ {j^^^xTiyrucLix-affi, or sett tcmio-tx anv) . 

- 

It denotes a stage when it has not been divided into the 

i 

K 

jcategories of subject and object, ’ appr eheiider ' atid 'being 

/apprehended'- Secondly, it is taken in the usual sense of the 

particular, according to which it is taken to be concrete 

particular, the pure a.laxfiJba.'ti.ct ^ existence localised in time, space, 

beyond all mental constructions {rLatxfijaja.ty<:LdLiK<x.lp<xrL<^-ffCfd}-K<^ but 

not beyond the conception of apprehender and being apprehended 

In this sense it is the moment of 

1 2 

efficiency capable of affecting our seixsibility . Thirdly, it is 
taketi Itx tlie sense of atxy concrete and particular object, because 
Its substratum is the s\ja.lcLkjsaxi.cL , the ' ess ence-in-i tsel f ' 

t> 

The term a term commonly used for 'particular' has 

been frequently used even by the Indian realists But we must not 

I 

confuse it with the or &%>cLlcLkL&cLria. of the Buddhists The 

13 

realista have used thia term to (^eno-^ various meanings First, 

it is used to detiote otit: of the seven categoties It has an 


12 N^a.ya.hin.dLxi-t^ppa.rLi , p. 19. 

• I 

13. A detailed discussion of the term vis&sa. has been given by 
Shastri , D N. (197 6 ) of Irudiart Roolism, Bharatiya 

Vidya Prakashan, New Delhi, pp . 312-317. 
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objective reality. Secondly, sometimes it is used to denote an 
aspect o£ an object aloix^^with the utiivetsal. kti object is 
considered to possess universal and particular attt ibutes 

According to Uddyotakara, there are three kinds of objects 

— “ ” 14 

sauunroi^a, , and objects possessing both of them Thirdly, 

sometimes it is used to denote an 'individual' in which a 

universal resides. For instance, in an individual cow the 

universal 'cowhood' subsists^^. Fouithly, sometimes, the tetm 

I ^ 

^x}i.&4&sr€L^ 13 used for universals other than tct viz <dr ^xjy<ut\>a. 

etc. as is evident from the words of Prasastapada "The 

VLTi iv’er sal 3 ’-dir-ci'oy a. I'oct etc are called primarily &cmtja.rLyaj& inasmuch 
as they have many individuals, but they are also called ' ' 

in a secondary sense because they differentiate their substrata 

16 ' *' 
from others" Lastly, the term or ' is 

used as a special attribute of an atom which differentiates it 

1 7 

from all other atoms 

The BXjcLldk^arLCL of Dignaga (which means of its own kind or 
which has no similar of it in the whole universe) stands for an 
entirely different meaning. It is neither an individual nor a 
universal because both are relative terms and the creation of our 


14. Nyayct-VcLr-tttha., p. 92. 

15. , p. 28 6 and A/y<2ty<xfe<ari.<doLl il , p 315. 

16. Pr-<xe«2t£ ta.pctd.cLhhci£ycL , p . 132. 


17 . 


ibid, p. 13. 
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languagts. It La neithet an attribute of ati object like redness or 

blueness nor an object itself like a tomato or a potato. It is 

tiot only shorii of all qualities, but is also shorn of duration in 

terms of time and e^ctetision in terms of space It is 

diff et etit iat ed aiid distinguished from every thing else in the 

world. Having no dutation it is vertically cut off from all other 

reality in terms of time and having no extention, it is 

1 8 

horizontally cut off from all other reality in terms of space 

It may simply be designated as or 'moment' It is 

'essence in itself' which admits ^no description It is this 

unique, unrelated, sel f -charact eriz ed teal, having iiothiiig iii 

commoti with otiiet sucii mometits, emet^^iti^ iticessatit ly utidet the 

inexorable lav of px^a.t ^ tyci&amxit , which is directly experienced 

19 

through the sense-organs . Because of too much emphasis on the 

f 

doctrine ot ' pat t icular ity ' in the old Vaiseaika system it may be 

speculated that the theory of Dignaga may pet haps have been partly 

influenced in its logical aspect by some views entertained in the 

' 2 0 

school of the Vaisesikas But we must be vety cautious at the 
time of drawing such conclusions. It is the genius of Dignaga 
which brought exclusive distinction between the particular and the 

1 

Universal and demarcated the sphere of their apprehension. It is 

18. Shastri, D.N. (1976) o/ Irudian R&ctltsrri, p. 343. 

19. Hooker jee, S. (19 75) The Bxidjdh.tst PK-LtosopKy of Uni'oer-sa.l 
Flxix, Motilal Banaras idass , Delhi, p 285. 

20. Stecherbatsky , F.Th. (1962) Buddhist Logic, Vol. I, p. 479. 
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he who declared that there are only two sources of 
perception and inference. The apprehension of 
can be had only through perception while that 

tht Oligh ilifettitiCe 


knowl edge , 
the BXJCLLCtK&axtCL 
of universals 



II 

A question at this point may be raised : ^Uhy are the 

( part i culars ) alone the objects of perception?' 

' According to the Buddhists, the particular is capable of evoking 
^ mental images and so it is tegatded as the object of perception 

Hetice whatevet is capable of evokitig mental image must be an 

I 

object Of perception. But We know that 'universals' are not 
capable of invokiiig images They are themselves, thought 

construe t ioiis . Tliey are ' non-exist ence * and inefficient, they 
coalesce with wot ds . At the time Of perception they ate not 
cognised, and at the soils equetxt stage when they are constructed by 
our understaiiding , the reality being evanescent has already 
vanished so that they cannot be objects of perception. Moreover, 
there are occasions when due to illusion or defects in the sense 
organs we may have conceptions which are unreal, t;-g- the vision 
of mirage or the visioti of a yellow conchshell Therefore, every 
particular is not the object of perception but only that which is 
capable of producing an effect, and which is consistent with the 
normal human experience Thus only that water is real which 
quenches our thirst and only that fire is real which burns our 
finger or cooks our food. 
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A further question arises * why is the particular alone the 
ultimately real? The Buddhist answers time . First, the 

utiivet sal ot tiie ^jeiietal beiti^* noil- ex i s t etit is iticapable of 
producing the desired effect, so no question arises regarding its 
leality. The only alternative is tiie particular and it serves the 
pii.>rpose, so it is tiie teal Secondly, only tiiat thitig is teal 
which has the capacity to produce an effect If a thing does not 
satisfy tlie ctitetion of 'efficiency', it IS not teal. Tlie 

patticulat alone is efficient to produce the desired effect, SO it 
is teal- Tiiirdly, all our purposive actions are directed towards 
those objects wliich are existeiit Tlie ’particular ' alone is 

V 

existent, so it is teal. Tiie ideas of space, time, aiid caut^ality 

I at e regarded as coiist r uct ions of miixd, but the utiique particulars 

1 2 1 

I being tiieir substratum are real 

The Buddhist theory that I are the objects of 

perception or indeterminate perception has invoked much criticism 
from Advaitins, Jams, Mimamsakas , Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas. 
They have advanced tiieit own theories of objects of ilidet et miiiat e 
perception whicli cati be summarily stated as the following four 
theories : According to the first theory, the object of 

indeterminate perception is 'pure being' which is 


2 1 . N^ayah t rudM- 1 c k.cL , 1 ~ 1 5 . 
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* mia?'wat^<ao7iariy<2t or &xmimxifTL ^&in.\j£ ' According to the second theory, 

the object of indeterminate perception is ’universal’ or ^<3CJ7tctri.yot . 


According to 

the third 

theory the 

ob j ect 

of indeterminate 

perception is 

'oycth 1 1 or 

’ Individual ’ 

which 

IS substratum 

of 

particulars and 

universals. 

According 

to til6 

last tiieory, 

tiie 

objects of indeterminate perception are both 

’ particulars ’ 

and 


* util ver tials ’ altliough tiiey ate unt tilat ed . 

In order to clarify this controversy we will discuss these 
theories in the same order. The first tlieory is also upheld by 
Advaitins They maintain that particulars catmot be the objects 
of petCeption Tlie ktiOWled^e Of patticulats depelida UpOii the 
knowledge of their mutual differentiations ot exclusiveness This 
exclus 1 vetiess ot di f f et eiit iatioti is a pioperty whicii is conceived 
by imagination atxd is the object of the understanding. In otiier 
words, the cognition of particular depends on the cognition of 
difference from other particulars. This difference is made by 
understanding and not by perceptioti. So particulats cantiot be 

/ 

I objects of perception- Universale, again, canot be the objects of 

k #eteeptioti because they are also formed by under atandine out of 

' > 

sthe common features of different particulars. Thus in 

I indeterminate perceptioti there is the apprehension neither of the 

(. b 

particular nor of the universal. The object aj^ears in its true 
form which is the locus of both the universal as well as the 
particular. It is neither an individual object nor any or all of 

— — 

2 2 . hfyctyamcLTLjax- i , p . 9 8. 
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ts qualities; because individual objects and qualities require, 
Che aid o£ understanding. It is 'pure being’ or 'existence'. 

The above view o£ Advaititis is rejected by the realists, who 
urge that "mere existence" caiinot be the object o£ indeterminate 
perception as there is a distinct awareness ot particulars in it. 
I£ indeterminate perception apprehends the mete being how can its 
particular characters be perceived'^ The existence of an object 
can never be perceived apart £rom its di££erent particular 
characters. The Jaina philosophers make an attempt to retain tlie 
universal as the object o£ indeterminate perception. Their 

universal is not the 'great universal' of the Advaitins whicli is 
one and without a second. They propose that the universals are 
many and they are the objects of indeterminate perception 
Sumati, a Jaina philosopher o£ Digambara school says that the 
particular is perceived only as infused with tlie characters of 
such universals as 'being' and is not perceived otherwise. Hence 


the particular is an attribute of the universal substantive. The 


^iversal substant ive'j is capable of being perceived independently 
of all particulars. In this way there is no incc^ruence in the 


view that the universal is the object of non-conceptual or 

23 

Indeterminate perception 


Kumarila Bhatta says that the view of Sumati is untenable. 
There la no difference between the universal and the particular in 



23. 


TuttxtcL—sam^r'ohja-pan.jthct., Verse 127 9 . 
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indet ermifiat e perception Hence the universal as different from 

particulars cannot be the object of indet erininat e perception. If 

It is said tiiat the particulat is inseparable from tlie universal 

and this universal is taken to be tiie object of an indeterminate 

perceptioti it IS not univetsal. If it is itiSepatable from 

particular and the particular is inseparable from it, then there 

is no duality of the category of particular atid the universal So 

the object of indeterminate perceptioti L-ati neitiier be utiiversal 

nor particular According' to him the object of indeterminate 

perception is an individual or which is the substratum of 

24 

Its ^jetieiic and specific characters It is simple appr elietition 

or 'bare awareness' of an object which becomes the basis of the 

objective cotisciousness wiiicii arises later on This appt eiiens i on 

25 

is similar to the appr ehensiori of ati iiifatit atid a dumb It is 

tiameless and inarticulate Here we ate not coiiscious of its 
generic and specific characters because the processes of 
assimilation atid disct imitiation whicii appr eiieiid tiie generic 
characters of an object and which distinguisli it from other 
objects are not present at this time. They involve memory of 

other objects and their di f f er etit iat ion from the perceived object 
which is impossible, because no objects other than the perceived 
one are present at the time of the indeterminate perception. The 
'individual' or which is said to be the object of 

indeterminate perception is a concrete universal. It seems to be 


24. 


Slahct VctTttvhoL, 


4.113. 


25. LbLrf, 4.112. 
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different froia the 'particular ’ and the 'universal' because it is 
their substratum. But sucii an individual is neitiier coticeived nor 
perceived. It is not conceived because wiiatever is conceived is 
either particular or a universal. Furthet it is not perceived 
because whatevet is perceived is not a cotinection or holding o£ 
the particular and the universal If the individual is perceived, 
it is perceived as such. It is tiot petceived as tiie substratum of 
the particular and the universal Again, if it is accepted that 
the individual is perceived as such and tiot as a substtatum of the 
particular and the universal, such an individual is the same as 
the ' ^'oa.laJ^arLCL^ of the Buddhists.' 

Kumar ila's views that the patticulai and the universal both 
, at e the cliatactets of tiie object of itidet et minat e perception is 

I 

I equally utitetxable. It is iiot rigiit to hold that oiie atid the same 

I 

j cognition should apprehend the specific individuality as well as 
\ 2 6 

the univetsal . It is so because the cognition can be either 

L 

'conceptual' or ' non-conceptual ' . I£ it la conceptual, there can 

be no appr uhenaion o£ the apt;ei£ie individuality; i£ it ia 

'non-conceptual', there can be no apprehension o£ the universal. 

Moreover, Kumarila himself maintains that the universal is not 

2 7 

other than the individual . If it is so, the universal cannot be 
said to characterize the object of indeterminate perception which 
is an individual. Individuals do not peivade over one another, 


26. Tott p. 387. 

* 

27. Sloka-Vaz'itikct, Pr-cLtyahsa. , 141. 
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here is no pervasive entity which is given in perception 

'herefore, the universal cannot he an object of perception It is 

in object of understanding Gangesa, the father of Navya-nyaya, 

las made an important addition to this criticism.. He says that 

indeterminate perception is non-relational It is the cognition 

which la independent of the knowledge of the relation of the 

2 8 

attribute and the substantive Kumanla has taken indeterminate 

percjeption as relational btfcause according to iiiin it conveys tlie 
relation of the substantive and the attributive Hence his views 
of indeterminate perception and its object are full of 
contradictions. Thus, Prabhakara, Parthasarathi , Vacaspati Misra 
atid others have rejected Kumatila’s views that the * individual* or 
IS the object of indeterminate perception The theory of 
*z>yak.tt ’ or something over and above the particular and the 
universal is Kumarila’s beard which has been shaved by Mimamsa and 
Nyaya-Vaisesika realists with their Occam's razor, that is the law 
of parsimony or I ayot . 

The fourth view is held by Praaastapada , Prabhakara, 
Parthasarthl , Vacaspati Misra, Sridhara, Viswanatha and otliers. 
This is the theory which is generally maintained by Mixnamsakas , 
Naiyayikas and Vaisesikas. According to this theory, the object 
of perception is both the particular as well as the universal. 
The Indeterminate perception apprehends the bare nature of the 
particular and the universal ’£vcurup<ai7uattr-otm.’ . In this 

apprehension there is no distinction between the particulars and 

TcLltva-cirttctmctni I, 


28 . 


. 809 . 
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he universals. The particulars and the universals are given in 

Indeterminate perception as unrelated. It is non-relational and 

2 9 

undifferentiated apprehension of the bare nature of an object 
Fot instance, we may take the pet caption o£ a 'cow*. In 

indeterminate perception, the particular 'cow" and the universal 
cowhood, both constituents of the object 'cow' are perceived. But 
they are tiot perceived as related with one another as substantive 
atid attribute Tlie appr eliensioti as i elated with otie anothei takes 
place later on when the processes ot assimilation, discrimination, 
r ecollection, and recognition start their function of constructing 
the reality into a utiited whole Tlie indet ermitiat e perception of 
an object is the experience of 'this is somethiiig’ It is the 

apprehension of mere 'this' and 'that' It is completely devoid 
of the 'what' characters of the object, that is pet ceived 

The realists believe that what is known of an object after 
its perception is somewhat given in it. This is the reason that 
they hold the view that particulars and universals both ate 

present in perception although they are unrelated and 

undifferentiated. Now the question la if particulars and 

universals are unrelated and undifferentiated in indeterminate 
perception how can they both be apprehended in it? Their dual 
presence is based upon relation and differentiation but 

indeterminate perception is non-relational and undifferentiated 


29. Nya,y€tx)ajr'ttthcL-Ta.tpa2^y€L--ttk.ct^ p. 108. 



ence the object of indeterminate perception cannot be dual. 


It 


3 either particular or universal. It cannot be both. Therefore, 
he realist view is inconaiat etit . They hold that indeterminate 
>erception is non-relational and undifferentiated and that its 
>bject comprises both particulars and universals. This is their 
inconsistency * 


/iff 

Buddhist view that the are the object of 

perception appears to be quite convincing and credible Its 

cfiticisin by Advaitins and realists, is based upon a 

misunderstanding of the nature of ^i^o-lcth^ctricis . 5^>olZ.c^^t£^o'rLOLS are 
not the individuals or of Kumarila. They are not 

particulars as contrasted with universals. They are unique 

particulars and are beyond all comparison and contrast They are 
self revealing sense-data. They are not the particulars of Wyaya, 


Vaisesika and Mimamsa. Their particulars are contrasted or 
related with universals They are categorised and are objects of 
understanding Sv(OLLaJ^aricLS , on the other hand, are uncat egorised 
The central points of Dharmakiriti regarding particulars may be 
summed up as follows Each particular, according to him, is an 
absolute, which is unique to each moment. This has been called 
the Buddhist doctrine of 'universal flux'. Dharmakirti notes the 
following criteria for each particular : (i) it is productive of 

effects or it can function (ii) it is unique 

or dissimilar; (ill) it lies beyond the 'meaning' of words, (Iv) 
it cannot be grasped by our verbalised cognition. If any of these 
criteria is not applicable to something, then that thing must be 
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jialled a universal. Particulars, not univtirsals, are real in the 
ultimate sense. Reality, i.e. the particular, is inexpressible in 
language Our speecli reveals the world o£ utiiversals, the world 
o£ construction . These two worlds, the world of particulars and 
the world of universals are completely separated in Dignaga’s 
view. But if reality is unutterable and can only be perceived, 
our speech or words can never reveal or 'refer to' reality. 
However, there is an iiidit ect way by which words can refer to real 
particulars The way is possible by the cLpaKct ('exclusion' or 
'differentiation') doctrine This doctrine can be summarized as 
follows. The function of a word or a name is the exclusion or 
elimination of other possibilities 

The sense-data philosophers in the west also iiold a view 
*\^similar to that of the Buddhists These piii losophers have also 
maintaiiied that we never directly perceive material objects, but 
*1 only sense data or sense qualities or even our ideas. Bishop 
I Berkeley is the one who comes first to our mind, but there are 
other philosophers in the west, who hold the similar views. The 
Buddhist view that the bare particulars are unique point instants 
and always in a flux, and thus are beyond the reach of language, 
are also held in the same way by some logical positivists, like 
Otto Neurath. Otto Neurath asserts at some point that the 'given' 
can never be spoken of, and that we can never expect to compare 
reality with proposition and that we always remain within "the 





phere of linguistic thought” 
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Reality stands in its own glory 


nd is directly connected with our perceptual mode of consciousness 

A 

/here no speech intervenes. 

The concept of s^x^cLlaJ^arta. can further be compared with the 

lense-data of Russell or C.D Broad They are known by 

acqaintance. Perception is 'knowledge by acquaintance'. Here ve 

liave acquaintance with anythinji of whicli we are directly aware, 

without the intermediary of any process of inference or any 

knowledije of truths. For instance, in the presence of my table, I 

am acquainted with the sense data that make up tlie appearance of 

my table, e.g , its colour, sliape, liardtiess, etc Later, when we 

come to the knowledge of the table, it becomes, what is called a 

-knowledge by desctiption According to Betti and Russell, thet e is 

*no state of mind in which we are directly aware of the table All 

i 

>» out ktiowledge Of the table is teslly knowledge of the truths, and 

the actual thing which is table is not strictly speaking known to 
31 


us at all' 


Russell's 'knowledge by acquaintance' resembles our 


I ' 

i sensation, but his division between the sense-data and the 
external object exposes him to the same criticism which Locke had 
to face. 


30. Neurath, Otto in Ayer, A.J. (ed.) (1959) Logical Positivism. 
(English translation), Free Press, Illinois, p. 291. 

Cf. Ulttgensteln : "Uhat we cannot speak about we must pass 
over in silence”. 

31. Russell, B. (1912) Th& Pr-obloms o/ Philosophy, Oxford 

University Press, London, reprinted in India (1984) pp . 
25-27. 
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It may be stated that we can not be mistaken about what we 
ense, but we can be mistaken in our claim about the qualities or 
‘ven about the existence of external objects. As H.H Price 

aaintains , the term ’sense-datum’ stands for something whose 

existence is indubitable - however fleeting it may be. This 

admission becomes wittingly or unwittingly the point of departure 

from all theories of peception To quote Price, 

”Uhen I see a tomato there is much that I can doubt . . One 

thing however I cannot doubt that there exists a red patch 

of a round and somewhat bulgy shape, standing out from a 

background of other colour patches, arid having a visual 

depth, and that this whole field of colour is directly 

present to my consciousness Uhat the red patch is, whether 

a substance, or a state of substance, or an event, whether it 

is physical or psychical or neither, and the questions we may 

doubt about . . . . But that it now exists , and that I am 

conscious of it - by me at least who am conscious of it thus 

cannot possibly be doubted. And when I say that it is 

"directly" present to my consciousness, I mean that my 

consciousness of it is not reached by inference, nor by any 

32 

other intellectual process" 

As Price maintains, the Ancients’ ’sensible - species’, Locke's and 
Berkeley’s ’ideas’, Hume ’ s ,’ impress ions ’ , Kant’s V'orstel and 


32. Price, H H. (1933) Perception, Methuen & Co., London, p. 3. 
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2.D Broad's are the various names of sense-data . It is 
in the light of such a concept of sense-data that we should 
understand Dharmakirt i ’ s idea of soa.l<xksa.rha. Uhat is important 
here is to remember that sensing or experiencing the sense-data is 
not knowing anytiiing by intellectual means 

It was a similar point which kant made in the Transcendental 
Aesthetic of his CnlKyiie af Purs R&clsoti . Of course, Kant’s main 
interest lay in clarifying the ct priori or subjective forms of 
intuition, but in his attempt to explicate the nature of the 
content or the object of an empirical sensu3^^s intuition, tie also 
starts with an idea of 'representation' which precedes the 
cognition of objects in space and time. At places Kant also uses 
the term 'appearance' to mean the content of a sense intuition 
when this content is considered 'undetermined' and uncat egorised 
(This use of 'appearance' should not be confused with its another 
use where it is synonymous with 'phenomenon'). In Kant’s theory 
of perception, a distinction is maintained between the material 
element and the formal element. By abstracting from the total 
process of perception all that is contributed by understanding, 
Kant comes to analyse the nature of empirical intuition or 
perception in a narrow sense. Thus he comes by analysis to 
appearances or what we may call sense-contents or sense-data. 
These Indeterminate sensations constitute the material element of 
sense-experi ence . 


33 . 


p. 19. 





CHAPTER - III 


PictffuxrLO. and It,s Cri-teria : On-tological aiid Conceptual Issuer 

Dharmakirt i ’ s philosophy centres around two basic 
consider at ions , namely, and One can 

very clearly see that they ate ali^o the priticipal considerations 
o£ Dignaga's philosophy On the basis of the available sources we 

c 

Cati hold tiiat tiiou^h tiieit basic COiiS i d et at i DilS COtiC et tiiii]^ 

s'ucLlaJfLsa.fLCL and sar{iarhy<:i-la.kj^arLa. are the same, the ways in which 

they are interpreted and understood by both these philosophers are 

clearly different According to Dignaga, s^'oa.laJ-^ctrLO. is by nature 

unique, particular and instantial. SvcLlcLhsario. means that which 

2 

cannot be defined by anything else except itself It can be 

experienced just for a moment and that momentary experience is 
without any quality, namely, universality, etc In other words, 
it is free from any characterization 

SairLanyul<:tkiSCin.a on the other hand, according to Dignag^a, 
means that which is sharable, definable and communicable. It is 

1 . Pjra:nu:irLa.-x}ajr tti kct II 1 . 

2. This_is the reason probably one does not find in Digega's 

Pr-arfi£trLa.'-Sax(hX^ any definition of s\)a.taKsa.rtCL nor does one 

find any definite description of it. But in his discussions 
on the nature of pTcttyahscL one does indirectly though come 
across his views about svcttaJ^cirta.. 




3 

not, in principle, free from all mental constructions . This 

does not, however, meati that it is purely unreal and strictly 

imaginary. It appears that Dignaga takes B'vcLlcikj£arLa. and 

to be diametrically opposed to each other In 

our experience of the world, we find that somethings are purely 

while others are s<Du^Ti£trLya.-laJ^a.rL<::ttnija}^ and there 

IS no interconnection between the two, since they differ 
4 

t undamental ly 

Let us turn to Dharmakir 1 1 ’ s conception of sxja,lctKsa.rLCi and 

S<ajTLc2tnyaL<ai<tj5<arLCt Dharmaki r 1 1 * s definition of the two concepts 

succeeds in circumventing the defects Dignaga's definition suffers 

from. Dharmakirti defines the concept of sualcLk^arict in a more 

refined manner He asserts that svcLlaKsaria. must fulfil two 

conditions <xb?-LT aritcLt'ocL and hcil pa.n.ctpodtLa.t oa. (instead of mere 

5 

Ka.tparia.p<Dd}'ha,t%^aJ> over and above its being unique It is to be 
noted here that Dharmakirti characterises perception as ^ free from 
conceptual construction^ {Ka.lpiOLrLa.pc?c2)’i.a.t'oa.) and ' non- err oneous ’ 
(<QLi>hrotn.r<st) in the sense that it is direct and total knowledge of 
an object (^sx)CLla}^CLrxjaS> ^ In this sense perceptual knowledge is 
taken to incorporate the perception of every minor detail and 
specific property of the object perceived Not only 


3 - 1.2, S\>CL-Vr-t 1 1 , pp . 6 - 7 . 

4 . ihid. . pp . 4-9 . 

/^ay L rL<d^i- 1 i ka , pp. 16-17. 
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but &amaYLy<DLlaJct&ctricL also gets a refined treatment and the way they 
are interconnected is also quite distinctive. £ani€LyLya.-laJ>^arLa. in 
Dharmakirt 1 ' s view, is sharable, definable and communicable. It 

tieed tiot be a product of mete imagitiation or something that is 
merely fictitious. The possibility of its being obtainable caniiot 
be summarily dismissed It would be real as well^. According to 
both Dharmakirti and his pr edecessor , Dignaga , these two knowables, 
i.e < 0 Lk^< 0 LrL<:t& and , are real and irreducible 

But for Dharmakirti, while ^'ocLlcth^cm.ct is f»otr arfuOLx tHa, sat, 

- - 7 

£^amiDLrt^a.— l<x}^arLCL is ( sam.vT't t , (discussion on the two 

types of sett follows in the next section). Dharmakirti also 

spells out modes of interconnections between sx)CLlcLhsa.'fiCL and 

loiA£<arLOt in a unique manner. He seems to relate the two 

through the perspective of Ma,dLhh^ayri£t- pr a,t x petd. (the Kiddle Path). 

Dignaga and Dharmakirti subscribe to two different 
philosophical stances regarding the int ercontiect ioti tiiat obtaitis 
between sx>ctlaLki&cLri.ct and sotir«ziny<ai<aki5otr-L<at . The two can be sought to 
be related in a number of ways. One can talk about two 

possibilities of relating the two Firstly, one can accept them 
to be totally independent of each other, i.e. totally unrelated 
secondly, accept the possibility of their convergence upon an 
entity. The first alternative seems to be accepted by Dignaga. 
For, according to him, s^ja.lcLhsa.ri.a. and are totally 


6- , pp. 15-16. 

7 . Px^axriorija.—’octx' tti ha. 1 1 . 3 . 
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different from each other because they are objects of two 
different and independent modes of cognitions, i e. of pTa.t^aKscL 
and ctTiAmuotrLiDL respectively, there being no object at all that is 
cognized by both the pr ajtfu 2 irL<DLjB either jointly or severally. 
Dharmakirti seems to accept the possibility of their convergence 
on a siiigle entity, altliough the features of it that ate revealed 
thi ougli them cannot be the same Fot , otherwise, there is no need 


of their being disclosed through independent prcmij^rLci& By 

accepting tlie possibility of convergence of the two features on a 
single entity the utter unrelatedness of s\jcLl<:ihsa.rLa. and 

is given up 

In the very opening verse of Dharmakirti defines 

the scope and aim of logical investigation. The verse runs as 

follows : "All successful human action (p'or^aiBcu: iKct-Bid-dJ-tt ') is 

' (necessarily) preceded by right knowledge (i&cmLya.f^-JrLarta. = 

S 

pT-cmuOLrta.') , therefore we are going to investigate it” A 

successful human action is connected with our 


knowledge which we acquire through either pr-a.tycLh&a. or ort'orfuarLO. . 
Pur''a£ctr‘th€t-&t<±d?'Li. becomes possible through discrimination between 
accepting those things which are instrumental to it (upajd^^ct) and 
rejecting those which are not so (^Le*y<at) . Such a kind of 
discriminatory knowledge emerges through both the modes of 

8. ’Samyag- jnanapurvika purusar thas iddhir i t i tad vyutpadyate’ 

N}i^CLyajbtrLd.xi I . 1 . 

9. ihtd I.l and N}^a.'^ahirLdu-tiha.^ pp. 1-8. 

10. ^>OLr■ 1 1 1 hct III .218 — 219. 
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comprehension, namely, pr-c^t and i^tnurfhOLrLCL ^ and over and above 

11 

these two modes of comprehension there is none Dharmakirti 

seems to emphasise the need to discriminate between objects of 
perceptual and inferential cognition corresponditi^ to the 
distinction between and 

Right coQgnition is successful cognition that is to say, it 
IS cognition followed by determination or judgement 

V 

TL^ts^c^yct') , which IS, in its turn, followed by a successful action 

(p'orxi^ax ) . Uhat strikes us in this definition of right 

1 2 

cogtiition is its Seemingly empirical cliaractet Diiarmottara 

substatit iat es this point iti wiiat follows. Right knowledge is 

everyday right knowledge. It is not tlie cognition of ati absolute, 
the COgliitioii of the things as they t eally at e, Ot the ktiOWledge 
of the reality ot unteality of the extetnal wot Id. Ordinary meti 
in their daily pursuits perceive external objects by their senses, 
they are convinced of a necessary coniiection betweeti these objects 
and their senses. Or they perceive the mark of something 
desirable which is hidden in a remote place, they are convinced of 
the necessary connection between the perceived mark and the 
concealed aim, they take action and ate successful. Hetict;, we can 
say that Dharmakirti aims at the puY^ujsrctr-tHa.-Btddht which is held 
to be the supreme aim of human life because it is connected with 

tbi.dL 1.63-64. 

N-^cc^ahtrLdtu-l^ka., p. 3.24. 


L2. 
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our being human. For it is only in so far as the possibility of 
pujr'\L&<:rc-t?\cL-s-L<dd?‘Li. is left open in our life that we are said to 
live in an essentially human way 

In this section we intend to study the epistemological 
aspects o£ Dharmakirt i * s philosophy and try to locate the point of 
our present study in it with a view to preparing the necessary 
background for its proper treatment 

Following tiie line of Nagatjuna, Dharmakirti upholds the 
Kiddle Uay) to be a trait of his philosophy 
He holds that there are two sorts of truths, namely, 
poirouTiOLr ( transcendental truth) and £ajrrLor t 

(empirical or practical truth). the truth 

concerning sxjctlaK^aricL is cognizable through perception On the 

other hand, it is inference which enables us to comprehend (Loka) 
1 1 1 — fsott , the truth concerning saiTLOtnyot- l<aksotrL<a. . In other 

words, according to Dharmakirti, there are two kinds of knowables 
- and and they lead to two distinct 

sorts of cognition - Prcttycth&cL (direct) and ctrt\mu:trLa. (indirect). 
Further, they are connected with two sorts of truth, namely, 
pcLram£Lt?^--scLt and scmtvr titsa.t . 

Both Dignaga and Dharmakirti seem to be right in recognizing 


the two distinct and mutually irreducible sorts of knowable. 

I 

These two aorta of knowable can either be the het ef og eneoua 
featurea of an object or can themaelvea be different aorta of 
objecta In the former, objects are nothing elae but collections 
of featurea and such featurea can be either unique and/or general. 
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If one accepts Dignaga’s view that objects are only of two kinds 
and they are necessarily diametrically opposed to each other, it 
would meati compartmentalising the world into two halves If an 
object is nothing else but a bundle of characteristics, then there 
ate two possibilities fa) eithel thet e ate objects with 
diametrically opposite characteristics or (,b) the two sorts of 
characteristics are unt elated with each othet . But either way 
there would be unsurmountabl e difficulties. Consequently, it would 
amount to compat tmental is ing the wot Id into two distinct sot ts of 
reals, which would not only be independent of one another, but 
uncoimected as well Ue shall now see how Dhaimakirti resolves 
this problem It is to be noted here that the two distinct sorts 
of knowable Dnarmakirti talks about need not be construed as two 


different sorts of 

ob j ects , but 

rather as two 

distillCt 

sorts 

of 

features they may 

disclose 

through two 

di f f er ent 

sorts 

of 


cognitions. Given this, it can be said that pcixcorijur thoL-sctt and 
sam-or t t^-£CLt are two different kinds of truths correlative 
to the features disclosed respectively by prcxtyaXsa. and ctrLumana. 

Dharmakirti does not subscribe to the epistemic 

i dichotomization even though perceptual and inferential cognitions 
are of different kinds. Given that objects may have two principal 
sorts of features - svalcthsaxta. and samjarLya.-lctksctri.a. , unique and 




sharable respectively in all the three classes 
can be (i) those objects having only 


of objects , ^ there 
unique features 


Cparticular ityj , (iij those having only sharable features 


(generality) and (iii) those having unique as well as sharable 
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features. Given the third class of objects, it is perfectly 
possible to have knowledge of one and the same object from two 
different perspect 1 v es , namely, direct and indirect Dhatmakirti 
accepts tlie possibility of the convergence of the two sorts of 
features oti the same object Tiius if one holds Dharmakir t i * s 

position, then the differences between s'octlcihsarLa and 

need not be reconciled. If the possibility of 
their convergence on the same object is allowed the demarcation 
between pr^cLt ^<oLh.&<oL and i^trLxmvarhO. would not force us to 
compartmental IS e the wot Id into two distinct sorts of objects. 
Likewise, the two truths around which Buddha's teachitig revolves, 
namely, p<Dor'<DLntax th<OL-s<xt and scmuox ttz-sat could be coherently 
related to each other. 

Two questions are important concerning knowledge - C -i- ) bow 
do we cognise whatever knowledge-claims we have*^ and (ii) how and 
on what basis do we justify our knowledge-claims? Cognition 
presupposes a means of cognition while the justification 
presupposes ati appropriate procedure iti terms of which we cati 
justify our knowledge-claims. These are the two important issues 
around which quite a few vexing problems in epistemology revolve. 
Ue wish to note the response of Dharmakirti to these two 
questions . 

A question which has been generally asked concerning 
cognition is " "How many distinct and mutually irreducible kinds 
of cognitions do we have?” Buddhist piii losophers starting with 
Dignaga and including Dharmakirti hold that we have two basic 

’ I 

:i%. Ah c 
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sorts of cognition : perceptual and inferential, which are 

13 

independent and irreducible to each other . Perceptual cognition 
enables us to grasp the svoLlcLKsctncL ^ while inferential, cognition 
enables us to grasp the features of objects, and 

there are no features of any object which are neither s'ocLlakjsarLCi 
nor Since there are only these two principal 

kinds of knowable and since they cannot be cognized with the help 
of a single tool, there are two kitids or means of knowing them 
According to Dharmakirt i , the number and nature of (means 

of knowledge) is determined by the number and nature of 
(objects of knowledge) Since the are two, pr-c£)rixarL<a£ also 

I at e two 

The distinctness of two cognitions seems to be reinforced on 
a number of counts (i) priority of over pxamaxLCts tells 

us that since the prajrfv9ycL& are distinct and irreducible to each 
other, the pr arfia.rLCt£ through which they are cognized should likewise 
be distinct and irreducible to each other, (ii) Even if sx)aLctksa.riCL 
and are understood as two different kinds of 

features rather than objects and since their cognitions become 
possible through two distinct modes of cognition, the two modes of 
cognition as well as cognitions, they make avai labl e , r emain 


1 3 . MycLycLhtrtd.xL— 1 1 ha. , pp . 7 “ 1 0 . 

1 4 . Protmotnot— votr- lit ha II . 1 - 3 . 
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distinct and irreducible to each other, (iii) JLt may be held tiiat 

after all ve have two distinct sorts of cognitioii - one by 

acquaintatic e and tiie other by description. The first of tliese is 

direct, the latter indirect Since these become available through 

two distinct means and reveal different sorts of features of 

objects, tiiey are distinct and irreducible to each other 

Consequently, Dharmakirt i accepts what is called pra:^rijaricL-'ijya.\><u£t?-L.a. 

15 

or pramjarLCt-'vtplci'oa. , according to which one kind of cognition can 

be had through one and only one means of cognition and since only 

two principal kinds of cognition can be had, two and only two 

means of cogtiition would enable us to make setise of the cognitive 

side of our epistemic enterprise. As against this, Nyaya 

philosophers arid perhaps phi losopiier s of some other Indiati 

16 

philosophical systems accept prcmij:trLa,-&ajrLpl<:i'u , a doctrine 
according to which one and the same kind of cognition can be had 
through mote than orie means of cognitiori However, we shall not 
go into this aspect of the Nyaya-Buddhist controversy But we may 
note in passing that the Nyaya doctrine of preponderance of 
pX'Cit-^ciK&a. over -art'ajTLCtrLOL » their insistence that otn. wiotnot , must be 
based on pr ctlycLhsa. , that bhuya-idojc-scLTLO. (repeated observation) is 
the cognitive basis of our comprehension of ^>ya.ptt or their 
assignment of significant role to ud^ctKcur-artCL (exemplification) in 

15- Stcherbatsky , F, Th. (1962 ) Bud.dl’i.'Lst Lo^tc Vcl. II, Dover 
Publications, New York, pp 299-308. 

16. ibid.. 
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seems to originate from their subscription to the doctrine 
o f pX'<miaLrta,--&caTtp I axfo . . 

Ue have already noted that while cognition presupposes some 
means, just if ication of knowledge-claims presupposes a procedure. 
Ue liave also noticed tliat ascot ding to Dhaimakitti, we gain two 
distinct sorts of cognition through px a.t^a}^aL and arnmi^irto. 
respectively Any knowledge-claim would obviously be advanced on 
the basis of ktiowledge gaitied till OUgii these means Of COgtiitioti 
But the question is : On what basis are we entitled to justify a 
ktiowl edge-claim we have advanced"-' Thet e is a utiiform answer to 
this question given by both Nyaya and Buddhism The answer is 

that it is done oti the basis of some othet ktiowl ed^ e- 1 - 1 aim 

(^pCLT’cttaJ-i pr-ooTuany ) It is obvious that this kind of 

transitivity of knowledge-claims is brought in to avoid the 
fallacy of circularity in attempting to justify a knowledge-claim 
oil its own basis They also accept similar pocedure of 

justification, namely, of justifying one justifiable 

knowl edg e — c 1 aim oii the basis of anotlier reliable kiiowledge-claim. 

There, however, arises a further question : On what sort of 

other knowledge-claim can we hope to justify a knowledge-claim 
advanced by us, when we are called upon to do so? Here the 
Buddhist and the Nyaya approaches are clearly different. In 
answer to the above question the Buddhists hold that it cannot be 
said ”0n the basis of any other knowledge-claim relying on which 
it could be justified, no matter how it becomes available to us”. 
For according to Dharmakirti, different and mutually irreducible 
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features of ktiowables ate aogtiiztid by perceptual and inferential 
cognitions, and petceptually cogniised features cannot be 
inf er ent lal ly cognized. If any knowledge-claim that is advanced 
is put fottli oti the basiH o£ apptopliate cogtiitioti, tiieti its 
vindicatioii would also be possible only on the basis of tiie 
appropriate cognition, knowl edge-cTaim "And now it a advanced 
concerns cognition made available perceptually, then its 
vindication should also test upon another cognition made available 
only perceptually It also applies to a knowledge-claim advanced 
on the basis of infetential cogtiition Tims with tegatd to 

just ificatioti of ktiowl edg e-claims , Diiatmakiiti upliolds tlie 
doctrine of prctr/uoLrL<DL—'ozpla,oct, as contrasted with pr aifia.ri.a.—sajrapl€toa. 

i 

upheld by Nyaya According to the latter, a knowledge-claim 
advanced on the basis of perceptual cognition caii very well be 
defended on tiie basis of cognition gained with the iielp of a 
different tool of cognition as well, sitice vat ioua tools of 
cognition can disclose the same features of a cognizable object. 
Thus, according to Dharmakirti, perception and inference play a 
differential tole both for cognition atid justification and this is 
in accordance with pr-ctniarLa.-\)ycL'u<:jL£ iKa. to which he subscribes. 

^According to Nyaya, on the contrary, various means of knowledge 

t ‘ 

py ( ) play a similar and an interchangeable role both for 

I . * - , 

cognition and for justification This position of Nyaya is in 
accordance with the doctrine of pr ooTLCtr-La-sojrLplawa to which they 


subscr ibe . 
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III 

In this section, we wish to discuss the criteria of pxctrruarLa. 
advanced by Dharmakirti But before we come to this, we shall 

show that in Buddhist epistemology, pr is nothing but 

knowledge itself There is no fundamental difference between a 
pr’difici (knowledge) and its Ps a:f(uaxi.ct (instrument of knowledge) 

The epistemological thinkers in India have generally adopted 
a causal approach to knowledge. Every knowledge is taken to be an 
occurYfence, an outcome of a paiticular causal complex 

1 ) , in which the causal condition acting as an 
instrumental cause {hctT'ortct) is known as prairiarta Fra/narLCL is the 

mode of knowing. The Buddhist thinkers do not entertain the 

distinction between pnotJ7LOtn.<a and its outcome (^pX'Ojnijari.a.—phcLla. = 
pT'omct') mainly because this distinction is not needed in their 
epistemological set up. As opposed to the school of Nyaya which 
maintains such a distinction because of its presupposition that 
pramoTLCt is the ground for the truth of a pjc-ayruOL (rruOLTLOLcl^LtrLCt 

mj&yctstd.d?xth') which is its pha.lci (outcome), the Buddhists repudiate 
this distinction because for them a reference to the object of 


knowledge 

( pr-ctnue/'^a . ) is 

the ground for 

the truth 

o f prcmua 

Moreover , 

they maintain 

that no rigid 

separation 

La possible 


between the act of cognizing and the cognition of the object 

17. (a) • Savyapara-prat i tatvat pramanam phalamevasat ’ 

Pr I 8 

(b) " Visayakarataivasya Pramanam tena miyaye' - ibid I 9. 

18, ibid V.1.8 Hattori's translation, p. 28. 
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The generally accepted concept of pr-ayn£Ln.cL is, however, 
derived from grammar Every product requires several means of 
pioduetlon. The means of ptoduction, the function of which is 
immediately followed by the effect, is called Kcu: a.-n.ci or the 
instrument of that product Our knowledge, also being an effect, 
must require some instrument for its production The product, 


knowledge, is pciuivct and the instrument of that knowledge is 

pxmii££n.a. The derivation of the word ’ px anu:tria. ’ runs thus 

’ px-can.iycLt^ ari^rict iti px-axinctri.axiL'’ The suffix ’ Ipui ’ here is in the 
sense of ’ M.<ar otrua ’ Thus, according to the Naiyayikas and 

Mimamsakas , the relation of pxct/fux and prax/varLO. is only a type of 


the relation of causality, pxaxruaria. being the instrumental cause 

and px-<m^ its effect Since the effect is consequent to the 

cause, the cause and the effect must be different from each other. 

Thus ’ prooTuarua ’ the instrumental cause differs from the resulting 

knowledge, ' px-axruu.' Himarasakas and Naiyayikas accept this 

conventional concept of prcanancL based on grammatical derivation. 

Buddhist logicians, while explaining and defining ’ px airtarLO. ’ 

do not stick to the grammatical derivation of the word. Every 

knowledge manifests a certain object. Thus every knowledge is 

» — 

characteristised by an objective bias . The 

object being cognized means its appearance in cognition. Knowledge 
takes the form of that cognizable object. Uhen we perceive ’blue’ 
a corresponding form of the object ’blue’ is stamped upon our 
knowledge. It is this objective equiformity (ax thcxsax-xipya.') that 


measures or determines 


the limit of perceptual judgement 


’this 
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IS blue’, and thus eliminates the objects other than ’blue’ from 
the ken of perception The cognition of blue which is thus 
measured is called pas and the objective equiformity of 

that cognition which acts as the measut e ot det et mitiatit is called 
pas icch&d.ak.a, Uhen one makes a distinct judgement - ’it is 
blue’, the cognition is at once withdrawn from all that is 
noti-blue and is fixed to the patticulai object 'blue’ alone This 
act of determination of fixation (to a particular object) is 
called 'o'^a'oa^^t'huaLpayLO. by the Buddhists The cognition which is 

thus fixed IS described as ^oya-ua^tKap^a. 

Dharmakirti says that the object form presented in knowledges 
points to the object lying outside knowledge. This form 

correspondence between ktiowledge and object is technically called 
€Ls tKaL£CLr'\ipya or equiformity (of knowledge with object) To know 
an object is to have it manifested in knowledge. This 

manifestation is done through the equiformity between knowledge 
and object. Differeiit forms of object figuring in cognitions lead 
one to ascertain that there is contact with blue or there is 

contact with yellow. Hence this objective equiformity of 

knowledge is the \>yax>a^ th.apah.ct which determines the objective 
difference of our cognitions. It is in this sense that 

ax tKajSfCLX'^upya or objective equiformity of knowledge is called 

pscmuarxcL^ which thus identifies the object to which the knowledge 
gets fixed and limited. So it i.s mjBCLB'ucr^ of knowledge. 

Knowledge, thus measured, measures the object. As tKoBox-xipya is 

thus the measure of both knowledge and object. The relation of 
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DTcmict and pramarLO. in the view of Buddhists^ is not a relation of 
causality but a relation between a t?-ta.p€ihcL or pci:ir ■L< 2 c?L&d.aJ^a. 

which measures and a ‘o^ctxyojstKa.p^u or par -LCcH^^cfya. which is being 
measured It is a relation between the ground and the grounded, 

the d e t et minaii t and the d e t et mi tiabl e . 

-- 19 

Pr a jnakaragupt a bt mgs out the implication of the concept 
of equiformity (ctr thcesoir upvci) in the following manner It is the 
ojective form tiiat determiiies ktiowledge as captut ing the object. 
This object form assures me that I know the object. As long as 
the form of the object remains confined to the external thing it 
cannot be looked upon as given to knowledge. But when the 

external object confers its form upoti cognition, it (the form) 

becomes ahj&ct form which alone finally helps in 

manifesting the object as known to the knower . Properly speaking, 
this cognitive object form does not produce ktiowledge, but serves 
as the epistemic groutid of kiiowledge. In short, I can know an 
object only in so far as I can 'feel' like havitig the fotm of the 
object in my knowledge. This explains the objective basis of a 
cognition. In this way the equiformity (having the same form) 

between knowledge and its object should be considered as the most 
immediate ground determining a particular knowledge as having a 
particular object- In this sense, <:nr- tKajBOJC'Xip^oL or objective 
equiformity should be considered as Pr'cmiaria. par excellence- But 
the objective form of knowledge cannot be kept apart from 


19. Px^cxzTijarL<:t'“VciX'ttthct^B?‘ij2L&y p. 344-45- 
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knowledge itself. It is the most intrinsic and essential property 

of knowledge. It follows hence that the difference between pxanio. 

and pr-< 2 ori£tn.<a. , between knowledge and its instrument is not real, but 

IS only an intellectual and analytical construction The same 

knowledge wiieii atialyt i cal ly taken iti its object form, figutes as 

prcmi£Ln.a. or instrument to itself, and when the same is taken as a 

total monolithic unit of internal reality manifesting an object, 

it is called pT^mvo. or valid knowledge This is really called the 

relation between the fixer and the fixed, between the measure and 

the measured. The object form in knowledge fixes the knowledge as 

being related to the object It sizes up the sub j ect-ob J ect 

relation Hence the relation between pr cjurLa.ri.ci and prauna. is not a 

relation ot causal sequence between an antecedent and consequent, 

^ ;but an analytically constiucted relation between two aspects of an 

identical cognitive fact 

2 0 

Manorathanandin sums up the Buddhist position by saying 
that the form of an object, as appearing in knowledge, is nothing 

/ 

different from knowledge itself Hence the same ktxowledge, which 
is called pr-ama. is also its prcuructThCt - "dH-tiT pr cmioxLcmi. Thus 

.the Buddhists go to establish the relation of identity between 
px'cmuCL and pT-ajrfuixrta . . 

Ue shall now consider Dharmakirt i ’ s criteria of knowledge 
and try to show how the two prcmuaincLs ^ namely pro-tycihsa. and a.rixmuan.a. 
fulfil the criteria. 


20. Prarruariax>ajrt Ithct-Vr-l It II, p. 191, pp. 306-7. 
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Conceriiiiig the question as to which ciiteria of knowledge 
leed to be accepted, there is a fundamental difference between 
Dharmakirti and the Nyaya philosophers According to Dharmakirti, 
there ate three criteria of knowledge fi} knowledge should be 
non-inconsist ent or non-contradictory , C 1 1 ) 

knowledge must have the characteristic of novelty 

^ f 

(I cLx^tj'riCLt cor tKctpr aJcu<:L&a.h.a.t\ja.') ^ 3.nd (ill) knowledge should be 

2 1 

serviceable and hence useful On the other 

hand, the Nyaya philosphers are of the view that there are two 
principal criteria of knowledge, namely tctd. 

and sa.pha.lcL px-a'or t 1 1 . j artakal oa Roughly speaking, the Nyaya 

philosophers hold the view tiiat cor t espond enc e is the test of 
truth. That is, the nature and features of a thing revealed by 
the pxarrianajs^ are true without contradiction, despite all 
variations in space, time etc., in so far as they tally with each 
other. To know an object is to judge it as having such an^i- such 
properties (^iacLx>att tacL pr-akax ak.atxja') This knowledge of a thing 
will be true if the thing concerned has those properties. If an 
object lacks these properties, our knowledge of it, is false. 
Further, such a knowledge must induce a successful action or 
practice (isaphctla profortlijarLCtht^a.') on our part, as various 
actions we undertake in our life are instrumetital to our realising 
legitimate goals of our life through v-padctrLa (acquisition of that 
which IS worthy of being acquired) or hana ^ (rejection of that 

I 

which is unworthy o£ being acquired). 


21. Prama.rija-x>a^ttth.CL I. 3-8; Nyayctb^ndu tika, p. 3-5. 
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may serve his purpose I£ it serves his purpose and does not 

deceive him iti that, he makes a retrospect of the whole situation 
from the first moment of its apprehension till verification as an 
efficient object. And he then fitids a getietal correspondence 
between the object series and cognition senes changing every 
moment- This feeling of general corr espondence between them gives 
rise to further activities in him 

Absence of the failure of general cor r espondetice 

between object series and cognition series 

establishes individual correspondence between each moment of the 
object and its cognition Had there been tio individual 

cot r espondence between them at each moment, tins fact could have 

betrayed the percipient sometime, arid he could not have taken for 
granted the general cor r espondence betweetx them, which is the 

basis of his daily life. If a cognition points out a jar to us 
but fails in reaching tiiat to us, we label it false. And 
it becomes true, when we get a jar. As in our day-to-day 
beliaviour we call that man truthful who makes us reach a reality 
corresponding to his words, so also we take that cognition to be 
true which makes us attain an object. Attainmetit does not mean 
that the cognition creates an object or forces a cognizer to take 
it against his will. It can at best turn our atteiition to a 
purposive object and turning our attention to a purposive object 
is nothing but the demonstration of it. Apprehension of an object 
produces desire in the cognizer which makes him active and as a 
consequence of it he gets it. Knowledge is not the direct cause of 
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such 

attainment but only an 

antecedent 

of it 

Cognition 

of 

an 

object not cognized before 

will make 

US active 

only 

due 

to 

the 

£ act 

that truth or falsity 

of a familiar object 

Will 

at 

once 

be 


evident to us and hence its novelty 

Insertion of two negatives in describing knowledge is very 

significant A'ov&oiU'ucLdLa, means absence of incons ist ency and not 
24 

s^arrvocLdcL , for, it is not possible to see any kind of 
corr espoiidence between cognition and the fact cognized due to 
tiieit momentat itiess So, instead of lookitig for cot t espoiidenc e 
between them, we stiive to find out the absence of inconsistency 
ot incompatibility iti that knowledge. Etitities enieigitig iti 

mometits subsequent to the fit St ate neitiiet quite identical with 
nor entirely different from that of the first moment, but are 
similar to it and this makes it possible to vetify the 
compatibility or the consistency of a cognition with its object 

The positive interpretation of cl'U’l&^^lxxcicIcl is contrary to 

the doctrine of ctpoKa. The import of a word is the negation of 
the opposite of a thing and not the denotation of something 
positive according to this doctrine. The word *cow' stands for 
that whicli is ' not-non-cow ’ and by inference we come to know it to 
be a * cow ' . 

Knowledge of tiie validity of a cognition is an after thought 
which shows to be valid in later moments. A cognition is 

unreliable until it is validated later on by the knowledge of 


24. DhoJcmattaLr'CL-pr'CLdtff^ p.l7. 
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absence of inconsistency or incompatibility between cognition and 
the fact cognised 

A'utjrLa.tajc~t?‘iAOLpx-aJc^aj£aJ^a.t'uci This second criterion of knowledge 

emphasizes that our (additional) knowledge must have the 

2 5 

characteristic of novelty . This criterioti not otily makes growth 
and development of knowledge possible but also enables avoidance 
of citculatity as well as inflexibility which othetwise ate likely 


to crop up in 

our knowledge 

It 

emphasizes 

ttiat iti the 

pt OL.eSS Of 

cognition and 

jui:>tif ication 

our 

epist eiTii c 

ent er pr ise 

must not 


close the possibility of hitherto unknown features of things or of 
out knowledge of them Accotdiiig to this otitetion the object of 
pr-ajrTuDLrhCL should be something new. 

This is also an important criterion of 

f 

knowledge. This guarantees the application of our 

2 6 

knowledge-claims . It implies its reliability and acceptability. 
If our knowledge is not serviceable, it is useless and hence 
redundant. Such a knowledge would be deceptive and so it would be 
pointless to have it at all. This criterion is also uniformally 
applicable to both the kinds of cognitions - pat ceptual and 
inferential Uhen the notion of •oyax>a?-iCLr-tax>ya.t-va. is read in 
conjunction with a^j^samoa.d.icih.a.t'oa. we may also arrive at a 

25. Pr amarijavax- tti ka. I . 7 - 8 . 


26 . 


ibidi. 


1 . 3 - 6 . 
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iifferent, though related feature which can be termed as practical 

empii ical tioti-eontt adi ct ioii . Uithout liable to aiiy chatige 

:>£ coiiceptual cotif usioti , otie may iiold that in the context of 

empirical knowledge one of the criteria of truth may be its 

aplicability to cettaiti situatioiis watt anted by the cognitive 

content of what we claim to know There is a sort of practical 

2 7 

oddity or what Nowell-Smith calls logical oddity in knowing 
sometiiing to be ti ue and at the same time fitiding all out 
attempts to apply it to practical contexts systematically 
frustrated. Such a situation demands some special expl atiat i ons 
which may nevertheless be logically possible to offer in terms of 
temporary non-obt ainabi 1 1 ty or ixon-avai labi 1 1 ty of relevant states 
of affairs that would make the application of certain empirical 
truths feasible But in the absence of any such explaiiation it is 
absurd to hold an empirical truth which has no relevance to 
objects, evejits Ot proCeSSeS Lti the WOtld. Uhat is claimed hel e 
is only a diluted or an empir icalised version of the priticiple of 
non- con tr adit ion 

The three criteria of applicability of knowledge suggested 
^ by Dharmakirti are supposed to be applicable jointly and not 
alternatively. But over and above the consideration of their 
general applicability, knowledge gained through perceptual 


27 . 


Nowel 1-Smith , P.H. (1954) Ethics ^ Penguin Books, esp. Chrs . 6 
& 7. 
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cognition brings in an additional question, namely, that of truth, 
since it has a bearing on the realm of actuality, svctlalaAsarLCL , 
whereas knowledge gamed through inferential cognition has a 
special bearing on the realm of coherent possibility. Hence, with 

reference to perceptual cognition Dlxarmakirti brings in 

— — 2 8 — — 

' au t ’ as a mark of real. By ctr -l tK^a, 

Dharmakirti means that anything cognized through veridical 

perception could be taken to be real provided it has a disposition 

to induce an action on our part which would terminate in out being 

2 9 - - ' 

able to discover it Thus <02 t is connecting 

link between our perceptual knowledge and the reality of an object 

in the extettial woild of which We liave ktiowledge If on 

dlSCOVetitig the object We f itid that the ob i eCt in fact is as We 

had cognized it, then this kind of ta.dx^upcLt'oa. ( corr espondence) is 

decisive of the reality of the object concerned'^^ Thus 

understood ax iKyct operates as an additional necessary 

condition in the case of sx^alaJ^arvatrrua}cLCL kind of knowledge, over 

and above the three criteria already noted, while in case of 

samjixThya-taJ^arijat^ kind of knowledge, it will give us its 

limiting range. 

Ue shall discuss how the two pramarLO^ accepted by 
Dharmakirti fulfil the knowledge criteria. Ue have already noted 


2 8 . Px-a)frua.n.a%>ax tit ha , I I . 3 , 

29. Pra jnakaragupta . Px-aj^rianavax'itiha.-Alarihaxa II. 1~4 pp. 16 9-183 . 

30. Pramaria%)<art ttha II. 10-11 , 50-54 . 
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thsit according to Dharmakirt i , pr-ayrharva is non-incons ist ent 

31 

cnowledge which reveals an object not known before . Tiiis 

definition of prcmtcato. by Dharmakirti may be divided into three 
sub-headings, namely, (i) pr corfuaruo. is knowledge, (ii) prcmuntrLCi is 
non-inconsist ent knowledge and (iii) pr-curuarLCt reveals a previously 
unknown real object. 

According to Dharmakirti, prcmuarL.ct or a means of knowing 
should be the most efficient cause of knowledge. He believes that 
a momeiit of knowledge is the result of a variety of causes, vi2 
knowledge, the sense organ, an object etc , belonging to the 
immediately preceding momeiit. None of them, however is regarded as 
mote efficient thati any other They are, in fact, considered to 
contribute equally to their common result Tlieti what is the most 
efficient cause of knowledge? It is, according to Dharmakirti, 
that which differentiates one ktrowledge from another, e.g 
knowledge of a cow from that of a horse. Iri tlxis cotite^ct a 

particular object cannot be regarded as ProorLanct , for when it is 
observed by two persons, say A and B, it becomes an object common 
to them and we cannot differentiate A*s knowledge of it from B’s, 
An object is merely one of the variety of causes contributing 


31. Hi^txihtri.dL'u. I p 2, 18-19 (tatra yad adyam _^asadharanavisayam 

darsanam tad eva pramanam) and ikct , p 25, 17 — 18 

( anadh i gat avis ayatvam arthakr lyasadhanavisayatvam _ ca 

pr amana— 1 aks anam ) - Tour A cts < 3£. , p 1,5 (pramanam Samyag” jnanam 
apurvago c ar am ) etc. Dignaga gave no general definition of 
pramana. Dharmakirti probably was the first Buddhist logician 
who discussed the topic. 
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equally to resultant knowledge, Dharmakirti proposes that what 
iltiniately differentiates knowledge is the objective image 
projected into it by the external object This pjrctmjarLCt or the 
means of knowledge is nothing but the resultant knowledge itself 
or, more precisely, an aspect of this knowledge, i e,, its 
possession of an objective image or its resemblance 

to its object (pLx Therefore, from Dharmaki rt i ' s point 

of view, any other means of knowledge, such as the sense organ or 
the contact between the sense organ and the object, siiould not be 
regarded as pjr^cmuoLrhCL 

As a corollary to the first criterion of knowledge, 

Dharmakirti adds that pi<xnuaixa. as non- incons is t ent knowledge also 

— 3 2 

implies the fulfilment of human purpose Qctx tKaJ^jr \ yo.) Knowledge 

IS prarfuaLTLO. if it does not deceive our expectation regarding the 
object of that knowledge. For example, knowledge of water, if 
true, should be able to lead us to real water whicii will satisfy 
our expectation by quenching our thirst, it should not deceive us 
like the knowledge of a mirage. According to Dharmakirti, whether 
or not knowledge is true, i.e. the truth of knowledge (px onu^irLya.') 
is ascertained by our experience of, or practical activity towards 
the object of that knowledge. In short, to be true is to be 
uncontradicted by our experience arid to be able to lead to the 
satisfaction of our expectation. But a problems arises. If we 

32. See Nagatomi , M. (1967-68) " Arthakr lya ' , Ady^cur- Lxbrojr^ 

Bulletin, Vols. 31-32, pp. 52-72 ; and also__Mikogami , E. (1979 ) 
’Some Remarks on the concept of Arthakriya’ JourTtal of Iridtaxi. 
Philosophy^ Vol. 7, pp. 79-94. 
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adopt With Dharmakirti the rigorous theory of momentar itiess , the 
object of ktiowledge should be different from the object of a 

practical activity induced by that knowledge, and consequently, 

the truth of the knowledge cannot be ascertained This is quite 

true, and perhaps in the strict sense, truth of knowledge cannot 

be ascertained in any way, for if we deal with the problem in tiie 
realm of moments atid at the level of seiiaatioti, neither ail actioii 
in general, nor a practical human activity will come under 
consideration Nonetheless, it is to be noted tliat while 

discussing the nature of pr crntjctyvCL , Dharmakirti refers to 'the 


fulfilment of a human purpose' 'human activity', and 'experience' 

/i^ These concepts presuppose not the world of mometits, the particular 
causal power and sensation, but that of cofLl^micL, the universal 

Therefore the object of knowledge 


/ 3 3 

/Icausal power and judgement 


launder consideration should not be understood in its momentary 
nature, but should be grasped as a covlC inuujTL of moments or an 


33 


1 



Dharmakirti tells about two kinds of causal powers, viz. 
particular and universal, it is to be empiiasized that, at the 
level of momentary object, there is only one and tlie same 
causal power, i e. the capacity to produce its result in its 
natural flow This causal power of momentary object is 
regarded as particular when we are dealing with sensation 
and moments, while the same causal power is regarded as a 
universal causal power to fulfil a human purpose when we are 
dealing with judgements or contirvucL Thus one and the same 
momentary object produces both sensation and judgement and, 
in fact, human activity in general Sensation grasps the 
object directly and entirely, judgement indirectly and 
partially through one of its many universal charact er is t ics . 
hfya.ya.h'LrLd.xit thcL _p. 84 ( t asmadadhyavasayam kurvad eva 
pratyaksam ■ pramanam bhavatl 
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individual It xa only when continuity and identity of the object 
are preserved can we safely say that the truth of knowledge can be 
ascertained by our later exper i titic e despite the temporal 
difference of the actual objects. Now, all this points to the 
pragmatic and conventional nature of Dharmakir ti ' s definition of 
( true ) knowl edge . 

Dharmakirti further tries to characterize px ctyrhartCL through 
Its object Namely, the object of pr oxfuartCL should be real as well 
as something new. According to him people resort to pTcmLaria.^ when 
tliey are looking for the fulfilment of their purpose. Therefore, 
the object of pxaxrixLyLO. should be a real object which is capable of 
fulfilling a human purpose. It is a momentory existence in the 
ultimate atialysis, yet tiie real and momentory object of sensation 
IS grasped as a cont in'uiijrL or an individual at the level of 
judgement and ascertainment of truth, so that it can be the object 
of a practical activity. In short, a particular real object 

IS the object of both prctyruxrLCL and a practical 
- id 

activity induced by praxnjarLCt Furthermore, according to 
Dharmakirti, the object of pr^cmuOLfLCt should be something new This 
idea IS probably derived from a sort of commonsense belief that 
knowledge is insignificant unless it contains some new 
information. Thus, memory or recognition and perceptual judgement 
as we shall see in the following pages, are excluded from the 
realm of pramjarLCt A continuous perception, on the other hand, is 
regarded as pra)TLarL<a, though it appears to take in the same object. 


34. t tka 111.53. 
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Since according to the momentanness theory, what appears to be a 
continuous perception is in fact a series of moments of 

perceptions which take iti new object with each etisuin^f mometit 

Ue have said repeatedly that according to Dhat makir t i , ther e 
are only two types of namely , percept ion and inference 

According to him, perception is the initial and direct 

acquaintance with aii object. Supposing that we are in thick 
datkness, we touch something and have setisatioti of, ti^y, hat dness 

before we judge it to be a particulat liar d object and identify it 

as a stone wall Such immediate sensation prior to linguistic 
formulation is what Dharmakirti refers to as 'petception' It is 
characterised by him as ’free from coticeptual 

1 

I construct ion’ (Ka.lp€irL<up^<^LaL) and ’ non- erroneous ’ 

I 

Perception is free from conceptual construction because it is 
direct atid total knowledge of a real object Dhatmakiiti admits 

of two classes of direct knowledge - ert oiieous and non- ert otieous . 
He cotisidets tliat C til 1 orieous J kiiowledge t-an occur due to some 
physical defect; for example, the moon may look double to someone 
suffering from a certain eye disease^^ (Erroneous) direct 

knowledge should not, of course, be regarded as pr^mtarLCt. 
Won-erroneous direct knowledge alone is considered to be 
perception as proorLCtna. . 

Ue shall now see how perception fulfils the criteria of 
p:r ajnvcirux discussed so far. Perception is non-inconsist ent 

35. N^^^y^ahtTLcbi 1.6 _ ( tayarahi t am t imirasubhramananu 

yanasamkshobhadyanahitavibhramam jnanam pratyaksam) . 
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knowledge, for it can lead to thejsatisf action of our expectation 
For instance, perception of water can lead us to proceed to real 
water, if iflilllediat ely after the perception. We judge that there ib 
water in front of us. It is to be noted here that since 

perception is free from conceptual construction, it lacks the 

f 

nature of decision (rLtljstzciyci) and determination ) , the 

driving causes of our practical activity. Hence perception cannot 
diiectly lead to the fulfilment of a human purpose - it does so 
only indirectly with the help of conceptual knowledge (v^ho-lp^) 
If perception is not followed by conceptual knowledge, there will 
be a sort of continuous perception until the attention is shifted 
Perception t eveals a pteviously utiktiown real object, fot its 
object is supposed to be a unique particular ) which is 

both real and new every moment. Thus we can state that perception 
as defined by Dharmakirti fulfils his criteria of pr ct?ruarL<ot . 
Perception, it is to be noted here, is thus non- erroneous , 
non-conceptual , non-verbal, direct and total knowledge of a real 
particular object . 

Let us now turn from unconstructed knowledge to conceptual 
construction or conceptual knowledge Conceptual construction is 
verbal, indirect and partial knowledge of an object in its 
universal characteristics and it belongs, of 

course, to the realm of contir-mot and judgement. Since conceptual 
knowledge is also regarded as possessing the nature of decision 
and determination, it invariably leads us to a practical activity. 
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Dharmakirti seems to admit two classes of indirect and conceptual 

knowledge, namely, inconsistent (o-LBcnrL' 0 €id.irL) and non- incons ist ent 

(i<:i—\>iBanL'oa.d.trL). Even when we perceive an object correctly, we may 

form a wrong judgement if there is some obstructing cause or if 

there is no cotidition fot decision Fot itistance, we may misjudge 

a shell as silver ou account o£ the resemblance that the feature 

of the tormei has with that ot the latter, and we may be under the 

illusioti that things last fot a ceitaiii petiod of time because we 

3 6 

lack the supernormal power to recognise momentary escistence 
Such judgements are contt adi ct or y ot inconsistent provided they 
lead us to utiexpected t esults Otx the other ixand , if thet e is tio 
obsttuctitxg c.ause aiid thet e is a conditiotx fot decisiotx, sucli as 
repeated experience of a given object, then we will form a 
noti-iiicoixsist eiit judgemetxt whicix tesults itx a successful activity. 
For example, immediately after seeing a beautiful woman, we 
normally form the judgement that she is a beautiful womati. This 

kind of judgement may be called a perceptual judgemeiit. This kind 
of judgemetxt differs in accordance with tiie inclination of the 
perceiver : a hungry lion may consider her as a nice dinner, a 
lustful man may cotisider het an object of passion, or a yogi may 
consider her a mere skeleton of blood and flesh. 

Unlike perception, perceptual judgement is indirect and 
partial knowledge of an object, for it grasps a particular object 
tht ough some of its many utiiversal or sixatable chat act et ist Ics . 


3 6 . ProcmotrLOt — tti ha. 1.44. 
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^hat is why it is regarded as erroneous perceptual knowledge. 
^onetheless perceptual judgement is non-inconsist ent , as mentioned 
above, because it helps perception lead us to the fulfilment of 
our purpose However it is not regarded as pr-cmisuri^a. by 

Dharmakirti, for it does not fulfil the second part of his 
criterion of , viz revealing a previously unknown object 

Perceptual judgement gives no new information about its object 
since the object has already been grasped by the immediately 
pi seeding pet ception- 

Perceptual judgement is not the only type of indirect and 
conceptual knowledge which is non-inconsist ent (a,-ot&cmvoa.dLtrL) , 
Dharmakirti admits at least two other types of non- incons ist ent 
indirect knowledge, namely, inference (a.rL'LuriarLCt') or knowledge 
derived from an inferential mark and verbal knowledge, 

that derived from a verbal expression Unlike perceptual 

judgement he regards inference as prcinuotrLO. and considers verbal 

f 

knowledge as a special kind of a.YLxaru:tna. . 

Ue shall see how <3tn\imian.ot fulfils the pr-catuOLrva. criteria by 
Dharmakirti. A unique particular which is the only reality with 
causal ef f ici eticy , gives t Ise to pet ception ot aensation if it la 
in a perceptible condition, only after that perceptual judgement 
follova if there la no obatructing cauae atid if there ia a 
condition for deciaion. However, not every particular ia in a 
perceptible condition and even if it is perceptible, there may be 
some obstructing cauae which, by preventing correct perceptual 
judgement, gives rise to wrong judgement. Inference (iaxixata:tri.a.') 
plays an important role in such a case. A well known example of 
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inference whxch is to be found in all the systems of Indian 
philosophy is as follows : Uhen we see smoke on a faraway 
mountain, We itifet the existence of a fire thet e Accoidilig to 
Dharmakirti, an actual fire on the mouiitain is not perceptible but 
it can be inferred by the following process (i) a particular 
fire produces particular smoke, (ii) the mountain together with 
the smoke gives rise to perception of the smoky mountain, (iii) 
perceptual judgement of a mountain in general and that of smoke in 
general follow that perception, (ivj there arises recollection of 
the invariable relationship (pjctr between smoke in general 
and fire in general, and (v) finally conceptual knowledge of fire 
in general appears with reference to that mountain, viz ’there is 
a fire on the mountain* 

It is to be iioted here that though the immediate object of 
inference is a universal fire, it is essentially related with the 
real particular fire on the mountain Like perceptual judgement 
inference also is conceptual knowledge and does not grasp a real 
particular object as it really is. It merely grasps the object 
through one of its universal characteristics , e g. fineness. 
Inference can lead to the satisfaction of our expectation, e.g. 
after inferring the fire, we can reach the actual fire if ve climb 


up to the top of the 

mountain . 

Since inference 

is 

conceptual 

knowledge, it does 

not 

lack 

the 

nature 

of 

decision and 

det er minat ion , henc e 

it 

leads 

us 

to a 

practical 

activity. 

Dhatinakirti j^ives reaaona 

for how inference 

being 

a 

conceptual 

knowledge could be 

pr'cmuxn.cL . 

His 

reasoning is 

as 

follows : 
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[nference does not deceive us but leads us to the fulfilment of 

3 ur purpose (clc for it is indirectly but invariably 

derived from the teal object Inferential knowleage of a fire in 

general is indirectly related to the real tire on the mountain 

because it is detiVed by the aboVe metitiotied ptOCeSs, atid it is 

invariably related to the real fire because the smoke on the 

moutitain, which is the object of perception iiiitiating the 

itif er etit ial process ia actually produced by that file 

Diiarmakirti proposes two types of invaiiable relationships (to be 

discussed in detail in the coming chapters) which enable 

inference, viz causal relationship ( tcLclatpCLt e g between a 

fire and smoke) and essential identity e g. between the 

nature of a tree and that of a stm^ctpct treeJ As a matter of 

fact, the question how conceptual knowledge, like itiference is 

related to reality constitutes one of the ciiief philosophical 

37 

interests of Dharmakiriti He explains it by the ctpctKci theory , 
that can be applied to various problems related to conceptual 
knowledge, such as the object and the function of conceptual 
knowledge, the nature of a universal and the meaning of a word. 


37. See Dravid, R.R. ( 1972 ) Th.& pr-ahl&ms af 
Fhtlcfs&iDph}^ , Motilal Banarasidass , Delhi. 
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Theory of ctpaha. seeks to establish (i) that concepts have no 
direct relation to reality; the belief in their objective 
reference is a transc endental illusion; (ii) that the objects^ 
of conceptual cognitions are universal which are pure thought® 
i constructions , and (iii) that conceptual knowledge is I 
^ lempifically valid, because it has an indirect causal relation 
V/to reality. 



/ 

/ 

i 
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hough o£ great importance, a detailed diacueaion on this theory 
iea beyond thti scope of tiie pteseiit study. In any case, 
nference can be regarded as knowledge because it is 
'irmly rooted in reality. 

As the above discussion shows, tlier e is little difference 
oetween perceptual judgement and inference But they differ 
sign! f icaiitly with i egard to the problem wiiethet or not they 
reveal a new fact To reiterate, perceptual judgement does not 
give new information; inference, however, can reveal a previously 
unknown real object, because the actual fire on the mountain is 
not directly perceived by one who lelies on inference Thus we 
can state that, unlike perceptual judgement inference as defined 
by Dharmakirti does satisfy the criteria of pr ctyfuoLrva. Verbal 
knowledge is regarded as a special kind of inference by 
Dharmakirti According to him, the hearer of a verbal expression 
infers what is intended by the speaker who utters it. He seems to 
presuppose the following process of verbal knowledge. To one who 
hears the word ’pen', there occurs knowledge in which an idea of 
peii in getietal appears on account of his previous experiene of 
verbal expression as well as impression, of linguistic convention. 
Like inference verbal knowledge is non- incons ist ent in the sense 
that it can correctly indicate the intention of the speaker, or 
more precisely that it can indicate what appears in the conceptual 
knowledge of the speaker when he utters a word. Since the 
speaker’s liitetition is not directly accessible to anybody but the 
speaker himself, it cannot be perceived by the hearer. Hence, it 
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an be said that verbal knowledge reveals a new fact as long as it 
tidticatttti tlie speaker's intetitioii correctly Thus verbal 

novledge too satisfies Dharmakir 1 1 ' s criteria of px oyfu^fLO. There 
s, however, one important difference between inference proper and 
verbal knowledge, viz while the former is indirectly but 
.nvatiably related with reality, the latter has no basis in 
eality because verbal knowledge is wholly based on linguistic 
convent ioti 


IV 


Ue have seen in the pt Seeding Section that accoiding to 
Dharmakirti , there are two main kinds of knowable, viz 
and s<otnhartya.l<oLKsarLa. , that they lead to two distinct sorts of 
cognition, VIZ pi <jLt ^cthj&cL (^cipa^ahjsa.') and ajixar{ia.{i,<L(^p*^c?k^a.') , and 

that ~ they are connected with two sorts of truth, viz. 

parain^ thci-isat and (Loka) samx)r t ttsa.1 Ue also discussed the 
criteria o£ knowledge stipulated by Dharmakirti and coiisidet ed how 
the two sorts of cognition fulfil those critetia. 

It was phi losophi cal ly necessary on the part of Dharmakirti 
to accept coherent possibility of connection between thoughts, 
ex:periences and life in accordance with the teaching of the 
Buddha. This becomes possible only through the coherent 

possibility of the convergence between otpm oksa (direct) and 

pctroKs€L (indirect) j^LCLact (knowledge). To reduce life, 

experiencce or thought into anyone of them is an untenable 

alternative, while to keep them unconnected is another such 
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alternative, and Dharmakirt i manages to avoid both these 

dangers . Accepting that pa^aKsa, juxarLO. cannot be reduced to 
ctpojcohsa. jfuaria., problems characteristic of the former need to be 
considet ed sepatately atid in gt eat detail. As pointed out 

earlier, the domain of ooa oksot jrtctria. is that of sharable, 
communicable, general, int ersub j ect i ve or the objective This 

domaiti lias its chat acterist ic epistemic problems which need a 
separate and full scale treatment Hence, a.rL\ji}rij^rLa. (inferential 
cognition) or the domain of pcxrc^k^ct jrLarLd, merits a full scale 
discursive treatment of its different aspects. Dhaimakirti 

discusses various issues concerning a.rLijrrha.rLCL in his works such as 

„ » _ _ _ 

Px cmixxrva— octX' t ti k.ct , N'^ci^a.o i r^dxi , Pr CLr{ixxri.ci— oitl-l sea. ^a , SxjO-l t Hart unuarLKX- 

pOT'iach&d.a , Vaciaxtyaya, Nsflxibiriciu etc Although arLxmuarLa is 

discussed in these treatises, it is not the same aspect of it or 


the 

same problem 

conceinitig it that is 

taken up 

for 

tt eatment in 

all 

these works . 

Ue do not propose 

to take 

up 

Dharmakir t i ’ s 


treatment of arixmiarLa in its different aspects. Instead, we wish 
to restrict ourselves to methodological and epistemic 
considerations of art%mua7\a as enunciated by Dharmakirti in his 
'summary’ work, N-yayab-Lrtdxi. 

It is also interesting to look into the different frameworks 
of ariximjaiTLCt held by Naiyayikas and the Buddhists, especially 
Dharmakirti For it is getierally claimed that they hold the same 
framework of artxmuarija. It is well known that the Nyaya 

philosophers advocate the co-ext ensivi ty of the domain of 
ontology, epistemology, and logic/language, i.e. anything that we 
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now and comprehend must be capable o£ being disclosed via 
ixperietice or, to be ptecise, by petceptioti. Buddhists, oti the 
rontrary, believe that whatever ve know or cognize need not be 
anchored in experience The jus 1 1 1 i cat loti ot kiiowledge tieed not 
depend upon its being experienced although experience is essential 
for the cognition of factual real ity/ truth . One need not stick to 
the View that whatever we know must be capable of beitig ^^iveti to 
us in experience. A piece of information which is false, could be 
entertained as a piece of knowledge Thus, according to the 
Buddhists, experience is not a pre-condition of knowledge. 
Unfortunately, not seeing the point behind the methodologi cal 
contention of Buddhists, /Voli yayikcts are bent upon accepting 
experience as a pre-condition of knowledge. Naturally, their 
framework could be labelled less flexible. Just as what we ktiow 
must be experienced is a principle with Nyaya philosophers, so too 
is communicability a pt e-condi t ion of kiiowledge fot them. 
According to them, whatever we know must be communi cabl e . To 
subscribe to such a view, according to Buddhists, appeals to be 
submitting ourselves to the dictates of commonsense. Buddhists, 
especially Dharmakirti, seem to be collect in refusing to 
subscribe to such a condition of knowledge, which is not backed by 
an appr opt late philosophical promise. He states that whatever we 
know or cognize need not necessarily be communicable, as in case 
of pra.tycLkj£CL . There is a possibility of what we know to be 
experienced or communicated, but this need not be a pre-condition 
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f cognizing something In this regard, middle-path l rru:tdl?‘L-^cmu:i 
jrcLt'LpcLdLci') seems to have been followed by* Dharmakirti by accepting 
lere coherent knowability as a precondition of knowledge or 


rognit ioii . 



Chapter — IV 


£'oa^ t KarLurFuarLO. arid Pojr ctr t HctrixmtarLO. 

Except Carvakas, all Indian logicians accept that arL'amarLO. 

\ 

^(inference) is an independent means or source of valid knowledge. 
But what is ctruiiTuarLiCt ? There is a general answer to this question. 
ATLxmiorLCL literally means knowledge that follows (otnw) some other 
knowledge. It is a cognition of an object through the perception 
of another object that acts as an invariable mark of the former. 
Ue may quote here the observation of B.K. Matilal on the general 
nature of inference. He says inference yields knowledge 

when it IS based upon adequate evidence. An evidence is adequate 
wheti it not otily suggests that somethitig may be tiie case but also 
excludes the possibility of case's being otherwise. Uhen an 
evidence is simply suggestive, we have a guess woik. Uhen it goes 
further on to remove supposition of other possibilities, we have 
an inference.”^’ 

Let us be more clear In case we happen to know about two 
objects or objective characters (say 'M' and 'P') that 'P' is 
found wherever 'M* is, we can say about a thing 'S' which is seen 
to possess 'M' (but not 'P') that it possesses 'P' also; this 
will be a case of inferring the existence of 'P' from the 


1. Matilal, B.K. 'Buddhist logic and Epistemology' in Natilal, 
B.K. and Evans, R.D. (eds) (1986) B%id.dKtst La^tc axLd. 

Eptst^mala£)^ ^ D. Reidel and Company, p. 4. 
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existence of ’M’ in the thing ’S' In the terminology of Indian 
logic 'M' will be called 'probans' or ’middle term’ (h&tu or 
'P’ will be called ’probandum’ or major term (fsadp-iya) and 
the thing 'S' will be called 'locus of probans' (and of tlie 
probandum) or minor term the relation of invariable 

concomitance obtaining between 'M' and 'P' is called vyotjoti This 

IS the general nature of inference which is acceptable to all 

, -- 2 

Indian logicians . 

Ue are concerned with Dharmakiirti and his theory of 
inference. According to Dharmakirti the object of inference is 
the exclusion of the opposite t i-l ) Inference does not 

cognise the positive nature of a thing It is so because 

perception as we have seen, cognises a thing in its entirety 
Uhen a thing is perceived all its attributes are perceived But 
it may so happen that owing to some illusion we cannot ascertain 
correctly what is sensed or perceived and superimpose some 
outside character on it. It is only to remove these false 
ascriptions that we take recourse to inference. If it be 
suggested that inference, too, like perception cognises the 
positive nature of a thing, there would arise the contingency of 
no attribute of a thing being left to be cognised by another 
inference when one inference has already cognised some one 

2. 'miten _lingena lingino ' rthasya pascanmanam 
NycLycibhcL^ycL I 1.3. 

'tatra svarthaintrirupall ingad yad anumeya 
anumanain , ?siyaya.btridfa», 1 1 . 3 . 


anumanam' . 

jnanam tad 
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particular attribute of this thing. Certainly when the positive 
nature of a thing has already been ascertained there remains in 
this thing nothing that is to be asceitained later on. On the 
other hand, when it is held that inference cognises a thing's 
exclusion from certain other things (i.e. from things dissimilar 
to it) it IS quite possible that one inference cognises a thing's 
exclusion from one type of dissimilar things and another its 

exclusion from another type of dissimilar things (that is to say, 
on this view one inference does not render another inference 
futile) It might be urged that ascertainment of a particular 

attribute belonging to a thing does not presuppose our ascribing 

an opposite (contrary) attribute to tliis thing; as for example, 

when we infet fire from smoke there is tio occasioti for our 
ascribing 'absence of fire' to the place in question. Hence it 
should be held that itiferefice itivariably cognises aii exclusion 
To this Dharmakirti says that even here when one perceives a 

place having smoke he is not certain about the nature of this 
place, and this, in turn, is so because he is under a 

misappr ehension . And again even he who, on account of his 
non-ascer tainment of fire at the place, is under a doubt as to 
whether this place is fiery or not could not be said to be free 
from misapprehension. As a metter of fact, only one who falsely 
ascribes 'absence of fire' to a place or at least is in doubt 
about the existence of fire at that place takes recourse to 

inference (in order to prove the existence of fire there). One 

who is not under a misapprehension or in doubt will not care to 
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formulate the relations of concomitance-in-presence and 

3 

concomitance-in-absence that are necessary for all inference 

Thus , Dhaimakirti maititaiiiS that the ptopet object to be 
cognised by inference is a thing's exclusion from the different 
types of dissimilar things, for, otherwise there would remain 
nothing to be cognised in a thing after one inference has grasped 
it in the form of a real unitary partless thing. Uhen it is said 
that the object of inference is a universal (^&<:muotrhy<oL-l<xk^^^^ 
what IS meant by 'universal' is this exclusion of the opposite 
This exclusion is not a positive real thing It is a mental 
concept. Yet it does not arise in a baseless fashion. It is not 
aietely a ct eatioti of put e imagitiat ioti. It is getietated by teal 
things. Horeover, it is the natut e of some select real things to 
generate a particular concept So, a mental concept is iiivar iably 
related to those things. It is on this account that though an 
infetence cognises a mental coiicept, yet it eiiables us to attaiii 
a real thing capable of the intended purposive activity. In so 


3 . Vastugrahe ' numanac ca dharmasaikasya niscaye ,Sarvadhat magraho ' 
pohe nayam dosah prasajyate, yada punar anumanena 

samaropavyavacchedah kr iyat e , tada naikasamar opavyavacchedad 
anyavyavacchedah kr i to__ bhavat i iti tadartham anyat pravarteta, 
nanu navasyam_ vipar yasapur vaka evaprat itaniscayo bhavati; 
yatha akasmad dhumad agniprat ipatt ih ; taa hi 

tatranagni samar opah sambhavyate; tanna sarvatra vyavacchedah 
kryat e ; uktam atradharmi prat ipatt av abhedat sarvapr at ipatt ih ; 
bhede va asambaddhasya_ tatraprat ipatt ir iti; tasmat tatrapi 
taddarsinah t atsvabhavaniscayah ; kutah"^ viparyasat ; _ sa ca tarn 
pradesam tadviviktena rupena niscinvann agnisattabhavana vimu- 
khaya buddhya katham aviparyasto nama; t adakarasamar opasam- 
saya rahitas ca tatprat ipattau na^lingam anusaret; na tasyan— 
vayavyat i r ekayor adriyeta. ilcche'oEct , p. 17 — 18. 
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far as it does not cogtiise a real thing, it is an illusion. But 
in so far as it enables us to attaiti the efficietit teal tiling it 
IS a pTamo-ThCL (valid knowledge) 

Dharmakirti again proves that an inferential judgement is 

ultimately grounded in a real thing. The real fire that is the 

cause o£ the real smoke is the remote cause of the inferential 

judgement that there is tire otx the hill The real fire generates 

the real smoke and the real smoke generates its own sensation 

This sensation generates the perceptual judgement that there is 

smoke oti the hill The perceptual judgement in question, together 

with the help of the memory of the necessary concomitance between 

smoke-in-gener al and f ir e-in-genei al , generates the inferential 

judgement that there is fire on the hill The actual object of 

inferential judgement is the f it e-in-general which is necessarily 

related with the real unique cases of fire. In other words, the 

mental concept of fire has the real fires at its basis. And so 

the inference whose object is the concept of fire necessarily 

points to the real fire. And on this account an inferential 

judgement enables us to attain the intended object capable of 

purposive activity in spite of the fact that its object is a 

concept and not a real thing. It is only on this ground that 

4 

inference is considered as pjrcmi^irLCt by Dharmakirti. 


4. 'yo hi bhavo yathabhuto sa tadrgl ingacetasah ; hetus tajja 
tathabhute tasmad vastuni lingadhih, 1 inga-1 ingidhlyor evam 
paramparyena vastuni; pratibandhat tadabhasa ’ sunyayor apy 
avancanam. ' Pr-cit)7ioLn<ai>ar 1 1 , II 81-82 
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Dharmakirti repeats this particular point in different 
places in different words. He says that the object of knowledge 
is in fact only one and that is the unique particular 
(!9X)CLl<xki&cm,a,') Since such an object is cognised in two different 
ways, we have recognised two prcoruartots (or two types of valid 
knowledge) - perception and inference Perception cognises a 
thing as it is, that is, unique Inference grasps the same thing 
as it IS not, that is, as general. On this account the formet is 
not an illusion ta-ntct ) while the latter may be said to be 

h?\X‘CLrLtCL The question may be raised as to how inference which is 
h?xT'€trLtct could be regarded as pr*otirLctrL<a( val id knowledge). i 

(illusion), says Dharmakirti is not necessarily <:xpr anua.ri.cL ^ Only 
^that cognition whose form does not coincide with the form of a 
real thing is hhrarttx. But the minimum requirement of a pramarua 
is that It should enable us to attain (through the relevant 
cognition) an efficient real thing. It is not necessary that all 
pT-cmhartcL£^ should bear the form corresponding to that of a real 
thing Hence even b?\aarLti. could be considered to be a praniarta 
provided it enables us to attain an efficient thing. And there 
are cases of b?‘LrarLti enabling us to attain an efficient thing. As 
for example, our cognition of the lustre of a gem as a gem is a 
case of because the gem-form of cognition does not 

coincide with the lustre form of the lustre actually present 
there and yet it enables us to attain the gem. But how could this 
happen? It happens so because the object reflected in this 
bf^rarut (namely, the gem) is invariably related with a real 
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object (namely, the lustre) Inference is regarded as h^-urarLtcL by 
Dharmakirti because in it the form of knowledge as we have stated 
earlier, does not coincide with the form of a real thing Yet 
because tile fotm of ati itif et etit ial cogtiitioti is invariably 
related with the form of a real thing, it enables us to attain a 
real efficient thing and hence it is regarded as pr'anuctrLO. by 
Dharmakirti Though all inferences are h?'Lr-cLrLta. , only those would 
be regarded as that enables us to attain an efficient 

thing. The rest of them would be dismissed as false or pseudo 
inferences . 

From the above one gets an impression that Dharmakirti 
implicitly accepts the perceptual judgement as a pT'affiorLCt ^ of 
course, not an independent prcmuxrLO. but as a case of inference 
The reason for this is that Dharmakirti liimself says that this 
perceptual judgement, like the inferential one, removes the 
super imposition (cor-opct) of a wrong character on a thing Again 


5. .... meyam tva ekam svalaksanam; . . tasya svapararupabhyam 

gater meyadvyam matam, anyathabhinivesena ^dvitiya bhrantir 
isyate; gat is cet pararupena na ca bhranteh pramanata; 

abhiprayavisamvadad api bhranteh pramanata; gatir apya anyatha 

drsta paksascayam krtottarah; manipradipa prabhayor manibudhya 

bhidhavatoh; mithya jnanavises e * pi viseso' arthakr iyayamprat i ; 
yatha tadha * yatharthatve ' py anumanatadabhyayoh , artharkt iyanu- 
rodhena pr amanatvam vyavasthi tarn . 

- tit k.<a. II 5 3 “ 5 8 . 

tatrapratibaddhajanmanam^vikalpanam atatprat ibhasitve ' pi vast- 
unya avisamvad manipi abhayam iva manlbhranteh. 

- SwcDur t K^dLa . , p . 2 7 . 
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like inference it enables us to attain an efficient real thing 
inspite of the fact that its form does not coincide with that of 
the teal thitig But itom tlit; Atcata’s coiamtintaty on Dhat makir t i ' s 
H&t^ihi^TLdxL we gather that the Buddhist logician, in fact, does not 
consider the perceptual judgement to be a case of inference and 
that for him the perceptual judgement is not prcmuoLTiCL while 
inference is Ue shall now explain why the perceptual judgement 
IS not a pT'ajrfuoLrvcL though inference is Ue can state three valid 
grounds to explain this (1) The thought immediately following in 
the wake of perception (i.e peiceptual judgement) cognises what 
is already cognised by perception ^ while inference 
cognises an object hitherto uncognised hi otrLi ) One might 
raise an objection here: In inference too thought takes note of 
a thing as beiiig of the same kind as several earlier cognised 
things. Fot example, in itifetting fire on tiie mountain I cogtiise 
the same thing which I have earlier cognised at several other 
places like kitchen etc. To this Dharmakirti replies that the 
inference in question makes us cognise not fire as existing in 
kitchen, etc (;vhich We have no doubt cognised earlier ) but fire 
as existing now here at this mountain (which we are cognising for 
the first time). Such however is not the case with thought 
arising in the wake of perception. For this thought cognises 
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exactly the aame thing as was cognised by the preceding 
percept ion 

The perceptual judgement determines that very unique thing 
which is already sensed (perceived) by sense-organs; of course, 
it IS a different matter that while determining it, the 
ptft’Ceptual judgemtiiit distorts it, that is, f itids it as something 
general though it is in fact something unique. And since it does 
not determine the utiique thing hit erto-not-s ens ed it could not be 
regarded as pTcmirtrLO.. Otherwise is the case with inferential 
judgement- It determines a unique thing that is not already 
sensed- As for example, it determines the unique fire tiiat is tiie 
cause of the unique smoke sensed and judged by a person But this 
fire IS not already sensed Thus it could be said that the 
inferential judgement determines a unique thing hi therto-not- 
sensed- And on this account inferential judgement could be 
regarded as a , (ii) The perceptual judgement does enable 
us to attain a real thing. But this function of it is merely 


6. yat tu samanyam anumanavikalpagrahyam tat katana vyapakasam- 
baddhal iiiganiscayadvara ’ yat am sambaddhasambandhad anadhigata- 
rthakr iyasadhanavisayam arthakr iyamupakalpayatiti tadvisayo- 
vikal pah pramanam/ idam [_=pratyaksa _prsthabhavi vikalgajnan- 
am] tu nai vam, adhigatatvad arthaknyasadhanasyalocana jnanenet i 

- t t tlcIxi 1 1 kot , p 2 9 

tatraitat syat-nava anumanavikalpah smrtirup’pi pramanam 
-isyat e , tat ha hi-yadevanagnivyavr ttam vas tumat ram^mahanasadav 
anubhutam asit tad eva pradesavis ese dhumadarsanat smaryate/ 
tadvad vidhivikalpo * pi pramanam bhavisyutiti at_ aha- 
' anadhigata ' sya ' vastu'no rupasya anadhigat er it i / evam manyate- 
yat mahanasadav anagni vyavrttam prag anubhutam na tat tadde - 
sadisambandhitayai vanumanavikalpena smaryate kintu yatra pra- 
dese prag ananubhutam tatsambandhitaya. p.34- 




repetition of the function already performed by the preceding 
perception. On the other hand, in the caae of inference, thits 
function is not alteady perfotmed by eome otlier earliet 
cognition. So the perceptual judgement could not primarily be 
iiaid to petfotm tiiiei function, wiiile infetetice could ptimaiily be 
said to perform this function. On this account the former is an 

- - 7 

CLpT-<!xrruari.a. while the latter is a pT'oyiua.n.a, 

II 

As we have alteady stated in the last chapter, the entire 
discussion in epistemology centres around two basic problems 
what we know? and how do we justify what we know? The first 
problem deals with nature of objects atid means of knowledge 
whereas tlie secotid problem deals witlr an argument which is 
formulated to justify the knowledge-claims. In this section we 
propose to discuss these two basic problems with reference to 
Dharmakirt 1 ' s kinds of ctTL^joriu^yxcL In ht^<xyahtrLdxi as well as in 

I __ 

Pr-ama.r\jcix>ciJC'ttt}eL<:t two separate chapters are devoted on two kinds or 
'aspects of ctri wiotnot , viz. £\>cLr tKcavuxfuZLrija and pcL^ar tKcLrf^jm£iri£t For 
the present, we take up the second problem - how do we justify 
what we know? This problem deals with an argument. Regarding an 

7. yadi_nama tadadhyavasayena _vastuny eva puruaasya pravrttis 
tathapy anadhigatasamanyagrahino ' sya dar'sanat svalaksana eva 
aatyam ' pratyaks ena_^ alocana jnanakhyena pramanyam kim_ iti 
nisyate ? iti_ ced _aha ’ pravrttau ’ svalaksana eva satyam 

’pratyaksena alocana jnanakhyena ’abhinnayogaksematvat’ ihtd., 
p. 36. 
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argument there are three principal considerat ions * (i) what are 
the conditions of fashioning and formulation of an argument^ (it) 
what are the conditions of communication of alt eady formulated 
argument? and (iii) what are the conditions which decide the 
validity of an argument? Dharmakirti has taken into 
COtiS i del at ± OtiS all ttieSe poititS wlii 1 e dlSCUsSitig the ptobiefflS Of 
an argument Dharmakirti has discussed validity of ati argument by 
making the discussion between tr-ir'u.pa. Ch&t'dO and 

Ue shall discuss this point in the following 
chapter. In this section we shall concentrate on the first two 
considerations . 

Formulating ati argument and commutucat itig tlie same are two 
distinct considerations. Uhen we formulate an argument our 
concern is restricted only to our being able to fashion and 
formulate an argument. Here we get concerned with those 
conditions which are necessary and sufficient for our formulating 
an argument Uhen we communicate an argument it is not necessary 
that we must have entered into a debate or coiitr over sy . 
Independently, of these an argument can be formulated. That is, 
social context or situation is not a necessary cotidition for 
formulation of an argument, although it does not hinder in 
formulating an argument Uhen we intend to communicate our 
already fashioned and formulated argument, we require not only 

8. For detail see Bapat , Lata "Dharmakirti on Trirupa and 
Trairupya Linga”, I.F Q Vol IX, no. 3, 1983. 
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language through which ve can communicate with others but a 
social context- However, such a social context does not 

necessarily include the situation of debate or controversy 
Furthei wiien we communicate an argument, it need not be stated iti 
Older to defend our position, not to criticise the position held 
by others. Yet entering into a situation ot debate or 

controversy, communi cat i oii is ceitainly t equit ed Iti other words, 
communication is a necessary conditions for out entering into a 
debate and controversy but the converse does not hold good 
Although these two consideration are distinct yet to some extent 
they ate related to each other Uhen we communicate an argument 
It is necessary that it must be already fashioned and formulated 
though the converse does not hold good But just on this count 

one should not mix them up. Hence it is tiecessary to draw a line 

of demarcation between them Dharmakirti seems to be probably the 
first Indian logician to make the demarcatioti between them. He has 
made the distinction between ^oajr't?-LCtrturruoii^ and pax'OjrthoTLxmiaria. and 
argued that in s\)ctx t?^ri\miarLa. an argument is formulated and in 

it gets communicated. 

Ue shall now attempt to show how Dharmakirti tackles these 
Issues. Ue shall discuss on the line of Dharmakirti in the 
following manner. First, we shall discuss the nature of 
t or in other words, we shall discuss the conditions 
which are determinative for the formulation of an argument. 
Secondly, we shall take up the nature of in order 

to discuss the conditions which are determinative for the 
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::oinxnunicat ion of an argument. Thirdly, ve shall consider the 
question concerning the relation between tharLd^rhorixi and 

pea ax tKarvimi^tTLO. . Finally, the significance and improtance of such 
distinction will be discussed 

In &'oax tKaramian-a ^ an argument is formulated Knowledge of 

rv 

\unknovn object is inferred or obtained by &'oax tKart.xmi£Xfi.a ^ It is 

generally held that there are three important pillars of 

sxfox IhartxmijarLCL ^ vlz paK&a^ and fu&tM is the indicater 

of That is why it is also called as ^<ou7ijak.a of &a<d?-Lya, 

This has the following characteristics paKBo.'-sat t'ua. , 

9 

sapa^<^a—&a.tt\ja^ a^apaJ^a.—^att'oci £ci.<d?‘LycJL is that which is going 
to be inferred It is indicated by h&tu Pah&a is that where 
&adh.^a is going to be located, e g where there is smoke, there 
IS fire. Therefore, there is fire on the mountain. Here smoke is 
hj&txL, fire IS BadL^iya. and mountain is paJ^a In this way petkso., 
&adh.ya and K&txi are the three pillars of artxmietrLa However, these 
three independently do not help to infer or obtain the unknown 
object. These three will help to infer the unknown object 
provided they are related to each other .Hence Lti addition to 
these three components of arLxmioriet^ two other conditions are also 
required. These two conditions are pctk^ajcD-vctX’rtia.ta and xtyaptt ^ By 
paJ^ojdhax'ma.ta K&t\i is related with pahsa.^ while by xtyaptt H&Itjl is 
related with j&ctdl-Lya. 

9. trairupyam punar 1 ingasyanumeye sattvam eva, sapaksa eva 
sattvam, asapakse casattvam eva niscitaia. 

- NyayabtridLu , II, p. 10 2. 
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Uhen we consider the treatment of at the hands of 

Dharmakirt i we deal with two issues (i) how does 'oyapti relate 

with s€Ld}‘Lya."> and (ii) what is \>ya.pti Vya.ptx. relates K&ta 

with ^cidKya. H&txj. is a or indicator of &cLd?-Lya. which is 

Lin^in (indicated) Now something could indicate something else 

quite accidentally Further, the relation between and AiOLd^iya. 

may be operative t t om outside alone but not conversely. Under 

such circumstance the relation between K&t'a and &a.d}-i.ya. would 

remain merely to be accidental and arbitrary In order to avoid 

this kind of situation Dharmakiiti holds that there must be a tie 

or relation {px cLtth<:xrud?^LCt) between K&tu and &a.d}-vya. Such K&txi is 

px ctt'Lhctdd^'i.^j. while &a.d}-hyct is px cLt\.ha,iLd}'La)fi(i, Further the relation 

under consideration between h^txi and &cxdi}-Lya. should be such that 

the former of them is \)ya.p<0Lha. It is this that makes either the 

cLTvvayct or 'oya.t'Lx&k.a kind of monodi r ect i onal relation between them 
11 

available. This kind of accessibility of &a.dlKycL through 
via anxjcLyci or vycLt ir^k.a. is made available respectively through 
&<:id!?-ijajrntya. or ctx^a.tdl'iiux^mya., although in both the cases there is 
some kind of indicator-indicated relationship This dual mode of 
expressing the relationship between and sa.d?^Lya. is indicative 

of two kinds of things In fact art'octya. and 'oycLtiT&ha. are so 
related with each other that mutually they are respectively 


10. sa ca pratibandhah sadherthe lingasya - ibid, p. 102 

11. etena_ anvayavyat ir ekau , yatha svapramanena 
Sw<xr t hcLTixmuxrLCLpajr iac h&da. p . 20. 


nisei tarn. 
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occluded by each other and in consequence should be considered to 

1 2 

e int erdef inabl e , "especially in so far as cttLucty^oL and 
ire captured through and respectively Now, since 

anything cannot simultaneously be captured through both otn-uciya as 
well as ir-ekin. ways, accordingly irekin. as a 

combined mode of comprehending anything in both anvcLyct as well as 

•, - 

vyctt ways is both redundant and meaningless. 

The relation between h^txjL and M^oL€l?-Lyci under consideration 

- _ I /I 

should be YLaLThtccr i.ycikia. which is explained by Dharmakirti saying 

that the relation between them should be incapable of being done 

away with, altered or modified Dharmakirti further holds that 

•oyctpti. cannot be contingent and accidental. According to him, 

x^ycLptt is not a kind of relation between ^OLd^-Lyct 

and h&tu which is anchored in our comprehending things in a 

certain way or our using expressions in a certain sense. In 
- 15 . 

addition, x>yctpit as a rhiycmi, ‘ exhibits two more characteristics. 
First, it is an exceptionless context-free universal rule,^^ such 

12. anvayavyat ir ekiyor anyonyavyavacchedarupatvad _lti/ . . 

bhavabhavau ca parasparavyavacchedarupau - N-s^ayabiLrLd.\ittha. 
III. p. 321. 

13. asiddhayamasattayam sandlgdha vyat ir ekita/anvayo vyatireko va 

sattvam va sadhyadharmini . - Pr 1 1 1 , II. p. 34 9 . 

14. nantar lyakata sadhye sambandhah seh neksyate. - i.bic£ III, p 
385. 

15. karyakaranabhavad va^svabhavad va niyamakat /avinabhavaniyamo ’ 
darsananna na darAanat// - ihtd., II, p. 269 . 


16. ibid 
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that it points to a h&t'a which is unfailingly associated with 

&a.dh.yci through non-obt ainabi 1 ity of at 'otpcLk^a. and not 

17 - 

through obtainability at &cipctk^a. Secondly, 'vya.pti, as a rLty^mu 

IS a necessary rule through which &cLd?-L^a. is cont ext-f reely 

associated with H&i%i in the absence of which there just cannot 

IS 

be any unfailing association with them By pciJ^<id}-LCLrrfuoLta.^ 

poLkj&a. IS related to In this way, there are three important 

components for formulation of an argument, namely, £^<xdl?-LycLt 

and In addition to these three components, there are 'oyctpix 

and paJ^cLdl-iojr'rr^ which conjoin all the components together and 
help to formulate an argument In this way, in o<sLr 1 7L<2ty■L^l^rul/lOL , an 
argument is formulated 

Knowledge which is acquired and is formulated in t?-LCLrL'u- 

nijarict,is communicated in pcijrctr-tKartuifijarLCi The aim of pctr <:i^ ihart^imijarLa. 

is to communicate the knowledge which is acquired tlirough 

19 

tr-cLiLT-upya. (three featured) lirt^a. There are two ways through 

which an argument is communicated, viz. (i) by communicating 
similarity (BCLd?\arYTLy<:t') ^ or (ii) by communicating dissimiliar ity 

17 vipakse het or adar sanat na sapaks e_dar sanat . 

- Pr-amaricix^ax- tti hct'or tit II, p. 269. 

18. avasyambhavaniyamah kah parasyanyatha paraih. 

- Pr ooTua-TLOtuoLr tti. hct II. p . 269. 

19 trirupalinga khyanam pararthanumanat . 

- NyaycLhtTLdxi III, p. 18 6. 
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^;< 0 L^dh^c^mLya.) * By !&a.ci?-t<xr)TLya, what is intended is similarity of 

ci 4 d?xy<:x<d?xcorrriirL with tetri ta.dh.<xr mi tl E g. where there is no fire, 

.here is no smoke, as in a lake, therefore there is no smoke on 

the river. An argument is commutiicat ed by eithtit of these ways, 

i.e. by commuiii cat iiig either similarity or dissimilarity Since 

an argument is communicated in p<xroor thxxrLumotnca , potr<xr- t?‘i.<aniir7uari.c£ may 

be said to be of two kinds expressively. Accordingly, 

petr <iir i h^^^rL^mtarLO. is classified as s<ot<^LCtrnrLya.oa.t p<oor <xr thdirLunu^rict where 

similarity between £i^ci^L<:ijrrrLyctc^u^ and <:Lr& tetri tctci^tojrmtrL is the 

basis of communication Although these are different modes of 

communication, yet the object of both of them is the same that is 

to communicate t r ett r 'upya. since the difference between them 

2 1 

IS merely expressive or communicative. ’ For what is 
communicated by m.y<a may lead to a cognition of a thing 

through o<xi<d?^LeLrrrLyci such as if &cid?-Lyci is not there then there can 
not be anvoLycOL of with it. Likewise, communication of an 

argument via vntdl-icLmiycL may lead to a cognition of a thing 
through ^ac£ho^:"juy<x such as if sctd^yahhct'ocL does obtain, then 
f-v&t^jctbKoL^ja. too can not fail to obtain Moreover, except in the 
case of those things which are naturally tied with each other 
through IcLciatntyiDL (identity) or tcLdxitpcLtti (causation), we cannot 
infer invariable (ntyctnu^ina.) absence of one thing from that of 


20. sadharmyavad vaidharmyavac ceti - tbtd. Ill, p. 192 

21- nanayor at thatah kascid bhedah/anyatra prayogabhedat . 

- thi<d III , p 192 . 
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c 1 ass 1 £ i cat 1 on of pCLrax-tKoTLxmiariJCL into and 

\ja.tdh.ax nLyasocLt is according to the method through which we 
communicate It is on the basis of similarity and dissimilarity 
between scLd}'i^a.d}'LCLrniirL and dx s tarLtcLdI‘L<xrrriZTi that we are going to 
communicate This classification of arL'amctrLO. is on the basis of 
expressive form and not on the basis of differential cLo^TLCthHct'^oa. 
rLhyctm involved. In fact cL'o'LrtcthKct'oa. is a TL'tycmi which determines 
the relation between and ^cLdxhya. and rLtyam cannot be classi- 

fied as It IS the determiner in any case in the same way. 

Naiyayikas, on the other hatid , seems to be class! fyiiig 
a.rx'imux.rLO. as arvocrya. , 'oya.ltr&ha. and <arLVciyCi-'oyott ir ekci on the basis of 
^?ycxpt^. For according to them, uya.pt\. is a relation between K&ta 
and ^cidhycL which can be classified as arL'oaya.-x)ya.pti , vycLt-Lx^hci- 
vycLpt^ and vyctt ir ekct—oyctpt il . 

Communication of an atgumeiit is possible oiily wlien at least 
two individuals or persons are present, i.e. a person who 
communicates and a person whom something is communicated. In 
other words, social condition is a necessary condition for 
communication Uithout social context an argument cannot and need 
not be communicated although without it an argument can be 

formulated Further, Dharmakirti accepts that there are two 

- - — - — 23 

components of p<xroLr t/*-i^rtu}TLarL< 2 t viz. \>ya.ptt and paJ^ax:i?'i.€UYTu:xta. It 


23. dvayorapyanayoh prayogayornava^yam paksanirde^ah . 

- Ill, p 231. 
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IS so, because, according to Dharciakir t ± , it is not necessaiy that 
ail at ^timeiit is corntiiuiii eat ed only when an inaividual entets into 
debate and controversy For, without participating in debate and 
eontiovetsy, an individual can cornmunieate an atgufaeiit In this 
situation, the problems of how to defend one's own position and 

I 

how to Ctlti^.itie the pOSitiOli held by Othets do liOt atise Uhlle 
aceotdiii^ to Naiyayikas, when we eorumunieate an ai^ument, \^/e 
neCeSSatily entet into debate and e Otit l OV et S 'y Heliee, aeCOtditi;®’ to 
them, when we communicate an atgument, it is necessaty to defend 
one's own position and criticise the position neld by others That 
IS why It becomes necessaiy f ol tliem to hold fiVe cOfilponelits l. f 
€kLi as VIZ pzal^jtLa^ adaltoz 0x10.^ apaiiaya. and 

tli. f^axuana. 

The nature and role of soai thcxrLUiria.fLO. and c*as as tKarLartiuLiLO. are 
not so distinct from each other, rather they are related to each 
other Articulation and communication of an argument necessarily 
presuppose an argument beitig already formulated but the cotivetse 
does not hold good Dhatmakirti understands the importance of 
making the distinction between them. Hence, he classifies the 
arixmiasLO. into two. In the s'ocls tKarixmiosLa ^ a pas-ahj&a object is 
cognised on the basis of iratrxipyct ItrLga, In pas 02 t?'LarLXirfuari.a , one 
explains or communicates what one has cognised oneself. 

. Dharmottara explains Dharmakirt 1 ' s point as follows. S'oai tharturfucina 
j is that through which one comes to comprehend an unknown object 
for oneself, whereas par-as t harixzmarta Is that which someone else 
comes to be informed Further elaborating this, it is brought 
I out that one’s coming to know something oneself is the 
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objective of t ?■L<arL^i)Tt^ar^.<a . That orLxmtjctrLa. by which one comes to 

know a poLr-oh^ct object oneself is known as tj^L^ri^iyruartOL . 

Pa^ ctr iHctri\mzjcirLaL , on the contrary, is that cDLvms:trLCL through which 
the statement or knowledge which is acquired through 
&'oax tharixmuDL-tLa. is communicated or informed to others However, 
according to Dharmakitti, the mam crux of the distinction 
between and pcix ax tharisurfii:xfi.a. is that it is neither 

sought to be made on the basis of the respective purposes they 
serve, nor on the basis that while one of them is Irtr'apa-ltrL^ct^ 
other IS not This basis of the distinction between them is 
tir r otieous 

The basis of the distinction has to be sought elsewheie. In 

sx^ax' tKarhumjarhO. , the person who infers, knows the inferred object 

himself and formulates an argument, while in pax ax tKa-tcayriarLO. he 

communicates the knowledge of the inferred object to others. 

Hence it could be said that ^•oclt tHari-xmuaxha can be independent of 

social context. Dharmottara also interprets this classification 

of arvuxtijaTva, by saying that there are two distinct charactenst ics 

of these kinds of arijwrtijaxija as each of these kinds has a unique and 

distinctive role to play. Sxjax tKarLxmioxLa is jTLartatnijak.a ^ while 

— - 24 . — — — ^ ^ — — 

pt^T'nir f hrt-n’itrhrfTtfy is iahdLcLtYTuah.a * Svax- t?xaTi\iJfha7xa is jTtarLatYruah.ct 
because in it some pctX'<DKsa object is cognised. Paxax’tf'tarixmtjaxLa is 

J» 

scijtf^a.t.Tni£tKcL , because the information which is available to us 
through swar t hcir’LiiiTuurLa is articulated and communicated. Thus 

24. pararthanumanam^abdatmakam , svarthanumanam tu Jnanatmakam. 

- ht^cL)^ajbtru±atthaL , II, p. 97. 
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f IS botitl j'TLCLlTiCttlfluXh^CL dtld &<:ibfdLcitYFuDtM.CL ^ t>6CAUS© it 

involves two aspects, cognition of a pctrcfb^a. object and 

articulation and communication of that cognition, while 
^x>cLX‘t?\A:irL%jLr^^ involves merely the knowledge aspect- That is why 
the distinguishing marks of and pajra:t tf’ijctrLxm are 

knowledge on the part of inferring person and communication of it 
respectively But whether arLxmi£trijaL figures as instrument of 
cognition or that of communication, it involves the same kind of 
components and determiners of validity or soundness remain 
exactly the same. Further, since no knowledge could be 
communicated unless one has it already and since the instrument 
of cognition of pcucah&cL object and communication of it is the 
same, it is small wonder that pojc olt^ iKaxiAjm^irh^ formally involves 
s&xjojc't^uxrtxiifijar^ and since the latter is a fullfledged art\mia.riCL , it 
IS not a matter of surprise that it is determined by tra.tT-'upycL 
ItrL^ct and it is as well, its tr'dhjo.t'oa. being determined by 

tT‘^d?\a.tx}a. or tr ^>a of h&tu It, therefore, makes no 
sense either to say that poLr ou" t h.an^^miar^a. alone is an^im£arL<a in the 
true sense of the term or even that the basis of making 
distinction between them is the differential purpose they serve. 
Thus in suotr t , a pojrok^ct object is inferred on the basis 

that tra.ir\ipycL liri^a. or an argument is formulated in such a way 
that the pojrakjsa. object is inferred through it. In p<ar cxr 
such an argument is communicated Argument is not communicated 
unless it is formulated though the converse does not hold true. 
Hence formation of an argument is necessary condition for its 
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initial or later communication That is how thanturuarta is 

presupposed by p^ar^iu^•t^u3tn^i)Tuay'l<2t 

Such a kind of distinction was neither made nor acknowledged 
by other Indian logicians. Bhasarvajna seems to accept the 
distinction but the ground of making the distinction that he 
stipulates is unsatisfactory. According to him, an arLxmua-ui. is 
s'oarthn provided it is not employed to counsel or persuade 
somebody, while the one that is employed for sucli a purpose is 
pctx-ojc-tha. and is composed of five components those which are 
traditionally acknowledged in the Nyaya tradition tight from 
Gautam Iii this context, it is important to understand that the 
classification of a.rnmiCLri.a. into s-oax tKct and paraxtKa. originates 
from the Buddhist tradition, and it came to be observed and 
incotporated itjto Nyaya tiaditlon quite late, fiist attempt of 
this kind being made by Bhasarvajna. Upto Jayanta Bhatta's 
MycL-^a.-Hcirtjax-i , the Nyaya tradition seems to be totally silent 
about it. But even after it came to be incorporated in the Nyaya 
tradition and even though this classification continues to be 
there in the Navya-Nyaya tradition as well, the basis of making 
the classification is lost sight of and as a result the 
classification remains merely to be decorative without serving 
any purpose. The only difference between sx>ax tHctrixjmxmjO. and 
pctxoT th<xrixjm£Ln.a. in the Nyaya tradition is that in the case of 
p<ar t alone pa.rtcct'oa.ya.x>a. is required and it is required 
only when we want to counsel and advise others. This so happens 
because at the hands of Naiyayikas the issues of formulation of 
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an argument and its communication are mixed up. Further, 
communicat ive context is also considered to be determinative of 
the formulation of an argument as well. Hence, for them, 
conditions determinative of formulation of an argument and its 
communicat ion are one and the same. 

Dharmakirt i ' s distinction between 

r is significant in more than one sense First, it 
bears upon the distinction between fashioning and formulation of 
an argument on the one hand and that of its communication on the 
other. Secondly, while it tells us that even a non-social context 
IS enough for our coming to fashion and formulate ati argument, a 
social context is essential for its being communicated. Thirdly, 
since an argument that comes to be communicated is already 
fashioned and formulated, unless an argument already fulfils 
those conditions which need to be fulfilled, i.e. unless it may 
stand as an atgument, the question of its communication Just does 
not arise. Fourthly, since fashioning and formulation of ati 
argument is prior to its communication and since the conditions of 
formulation assure and guarantee its being able to be considered 
an argument, its mere communicability could iieither be 
considered to be prior to its being fashioned and formulated nor 
could it be said to guarantee its argumentat ivi ty . This is 
especially the case, since plain and simple natratioti is 
communicative etiough altiiOgh it does not become at gumetitat ive 
just on that count. That is why, Dharmakirti begins considering 
first, while consideration of p-oltolt is 
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taken up later Fifthly, the distinction between tf-io. and 

p^'^th^ cannot be understood as that between an argument for 
oneself and that for others, as it is normally, though 

^ erroneously, done In fact, there is nothing like argument for 
Jones elf and that for others Even when arguments are employed 
, for Self persuasioii or in order to persuade others, 

.arguments that come to be employed need not differ from one 
'another. Finally, it may be noted that Dharmakirti seems to be 
the first logician who has discussed these problems in the 
context of <ariiuTuatrL<aL 


III 

In the analysis of a.n.xmuario. , we observed that pctr-a^ iharLxmiarLi^i 
IS not a different kind of ctnxmuarva at all in the strict sense of 
the term, since it is nothing else but a linguistic-expression of 
what is already cognised inf erentially (in ^‘uco'thammiarLa) . Any 
piece of information that gives rise to indirect cognition 
(pcu'ohsa. jrLa.nct.) is not and cannot be called an inferential 
cognition simply because it has certain form and content of its 
own. Indirect cognition must be capable of being presented in an 
ar gumetitat i ve fotm. Othetwise, any sort of narration ot 
description would enjoy the status of inferential cognition, just 
because it makes us cognise indirectly and has a certain form and 
content. Hence, any form and content giving rise to indirect 
cognition is not to be reckoned as an inferential cognition In 
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this section, we propose to discuss the necessary and/or 
sufficient structural conditions which need to be satisfied in 
order that an indirect cognition is counted as an inferential 
cognition. Dharmakirti argues that pcthsa., scuiKyct and are 

necessary and sufficient for entertaining an indirect knowledge- 

claim- Structurally speaking, these are the three constituents of 

— . - 25 

ctYL'^MTuDirux ^ according to Dharmakirti Uith these three 

constituents one can always fashion and formulate an argument and 

entertain an inferential knowledge-claim Granted that these 

tilt ee cotiditlons ate sufficient to fasliioti, foimulate or 

entertain an inf er eiit ial ktiowl edge-c 1 aim , ate tliey merely the 

necessary structural conditions of orixinijarLa. and not the sufficient 

cries'^ If it IS not so, what are the additional sufficient 

cotidi t ions"'’ Sucii questiotis need to be considered with care. Tiie 

structure or constitution of axtxmu:xri.cL according to Dharmakirti, is 

not merely a heap or pile of its structural conditions, namely, 

pctkj&cty &cLdlKyci and Nor are these constituents designated to 

be interconnected with one another in whatever fashion one may 

deem it fit to do so. Their organisation and inter-relationship 

has Very close contiection principally with two fundamental 

aspects of . 

Firstly, there are two conditions viz. and 

'oyapti which regulate an inferential knowledge-claim. In other 
words, potksa, sctdKya. and K&tu need to be connected with one 

25. S^>ar , pp . 1-5. 
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another with 

the help 

of these 

two 

conditions . 

Of 

the two 

regulative conditions viz vyaptil 

and 

t a. 

the 

former 

establ ishes 

connection 

between 

H&tXL 

and sctdhya., 

the 

latter 


establishes it between pcth^ci and K&txi A detailed discussion on 
these two regulative conditions of otn wuatnot , however, will be 
undertaken in the following chapter. 

Further, it should be noted here that merely because 
argument is fashioned and formulated, it does not automatically 
guarantee that it should be valid and sound. Likewise, just 
because one has come to eiitettain an itidit ect knowledge-claim, 
this in itself does not warrant tliat it is tenable Some 
conditions of <xri.xmu:xrvcL like have an important bearing upon 

validity and soundness of an argument via its peculiar 
charact er 1 s 1 1 cs like pcLK^a.-sctt I'kjcl , &a.pcLK&ct—sa.t t%jcL and 
a^a.pcLk^a.-cL&CLtt'ocL Ue shall also discuss these three 
characteristics of K&t'a in the following chapter. 

Having briefly mentioned the above points, we may now 
proceed to analyse the nature of the three structural conditions 
VIZ. fK^Lkc&ct^ sadlKyci and and argue as to why each of them 

needs to be considered to be so. 

PcLhjBCLi Dharmakirti explains the nature of paksot as * Arvujm&ya}-}, 

_ 2 ^ 

d}-i.cix-rtvL , dhcLC-rncLt-ooLt ’ . ' PcLksa. is also called 


26. ht^CLycLhi-irud-u , p. 24; DK<tx-mj:^tt<xr'CLpr-ad.tpa. , p. 24-26, 90-97. 

I 
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arLxmu&yct. ‘ P<xk£a is (called) a d?-LCtr’YTLt due to its being 
characterised (d?‘LajrYru!Xt'oa.t ) by a sadhyci (as capable of being) 
particularized . Thus understood pcih^a. is a reference 

point such that if a related to sctdh-^a is related to it 

CpcLhsa') , then, on that basis, sctd^Lya. could be related to it 
(potksta) That pcth^a. is sought to be understood as a reference 
point in Dharmakirt 1 ’ s treatment of ortxjmoLrLO. could be further 
reinforced with the help of the following point. The object of 
inferential cognition is always s<ayriot>-Ly<ct~ which although 
perfectly cone ei vab 1 e cohereiitly, is not necessarily instantiated 
tiiuu^h it is instant iabl e iti ptinciple But just because ati 
instantiable is not as a matter of fact 

instantiated, this in itself does not forbid it to become object 
of inferential cognition. 

Pcth^cL also determines the range within which the 
could be discovered provided it is discoverable, or at least 
considered as coherently conceivable Mangala R. Chinchore in her 
recent book has given a very good metaphor to explain the point 

IS like a pond or lake in which fishes of sad^-Lya 

2 8 

could be angled with the help of the angle of h&tu”. 


2 7 . SxxDor t?-uDLrL\mija.rLa.—pctx-i<:<o?L^dL<t , pp . 1 — 5 , 7 0-73 . 

28. Chinchore, Mangala (1989) Dhax'rruxMir ti* s Theory o/ 

N&txi—c&rttr^tci. ty of Xnunfiotnot , Motilal Banarasidass , Delhi, p. 74. 
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Dharmakirti also describes pahsct to be 

2 9 

(subject-qualified by the property to be proved in it). 

Sa/dhyct : Sadhya is that which is inferred It is related to 
on the one hand through vyctpi^ and could be or possibly is 
connected to pcthsa as a dhcirmct of it on the other Hotxi is the 
indicator of sadHyct and sadhyct is that which is indicated by it. 
Since sadhya is to be inferred, its nature cannot be determined 
prior to its being inferred Since it happens to be cognised 
through an indirect knowledge that we wish to have, we can at the 
most say that such an inferred sadhya is connected with 
consistently The reason why sad^iya needs to be considered as a 
structural condition of arixmixiria is that if it were not so, the 
process of inferring would lack an appropriate terminus and it 
would remain a matter of endlessly connecting one thing with 
another In the absence of sadhya resorting to anvmarxa would be a 
redundant and futile exercise. Thus understood, in its absence 
the very possibility of the framework of aaxmvana would be 
annihilated and everything would be a matter of direct cognition 
Hence it is necessary to acknowledge sadhya to be a necessary 
component of anxmvanan 

Hsiu : An indirect knowledge is made possible only through ?\stu. 

Uithout hstu one cannot have congnition of samariya-lahsana And 

»■ <*. 

thus understood inf erentially , ?xetu is a pre-condition of 


2 9 . Nyayabtrxdxi , p . 24, 60. 
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indirtiCt cognition, and aince, according to Dharitiakir t i , indirect 
cognition becomes possible only through artoxfuctrLO. , H&txi is its pre- 
condition as well. H^txi is a character ist ic feature (aj&a.d?‘tcur axtct- 
drtctrYTiJOL^ of pctK&ct'^^ and hence related to paM^a. through 
pcL}^cL-dKax-riu:Lta. It is also related to Bctdtiy^a. through ^o^a.pt\ Thus 
H&tVL is related to both paJ^ct and ^cj.dl'Lyct Obviously, it plays an 
important role in the format of cLriAirruDLrt.ct . Inference is a mode of 
inferring &<oL<d?^L^ct on the basis of Hence it is also called 

^Z-citLorLO. or is the indicator of scicZ^-Lyci , but from 

whatever that is available, the legitimate and requisite 

cannot be inferred N^9ta remains a proper indicator of the 
legitimate ^o-dL^h^ct, provided there is a ceitain relation betweeii 
rv^tu and BadL^iyct If he* i u obtains, &<:xd}-Lya. fails to obtain then 

must also fail to obtain Precisely because of this when one 
deals with < 0 Lrt\mLCLrLCL one deals primarily with h^ta Ue have to 
start with h^ftxi in order to formulate an argument As we have 
already mentioned in the begintiing of this sectioix, even the 
consideration of tlie tenability or otherwise ot an argument also 
depends on h&tu Ue shall be discussing this aspect in the 
following chapter. Hence, among the structural conditions of 
cLrixmiOTict gets precedence and priority over others , 

Ue have so far tioted Lu this section the stiuctural 
coiiditions which Dharmakiiti lias laid down Ue also argued that 
these conditions are minimally necessary for both 


30. Sv<:trt?^irLXjmoLirLa-pcLr^h pp. 
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well as the justification of indirect knowledge claim that we 
have in an inferential knowledge. Now we shall point out the 
peculiatity of Dharmakirti in formulating the structural 

framework of arixmictrui . Ue shall try to see the peculiarity or 
uniqueness of Dharmakirti by paying attention to his responses to 
some of the contetions put forth by his Nyaya-pr edecessors 

Nyaya- logicians accept five (strucutral) constituents 

- - 31 . . 

^ €L\>cLy‘CL'oi ^ ) o f cLri.\jiyruDLri.€t Tlies6 five are "the necessary and 

sufficient constitutive conditions of formulating an argument 

(ctrL'urfu:^ 7 Lct') according to the Nyaya Ue shall discuss each of them 

one by one 

Pt’O. tvj tlcl It IS supposed to enunciate the point sought to be 

established through <xrt'ayruDLrL€t Dharmakirti does not accept 

this as a necessary and sufficient constituent of <DLr\xmuOLirLa. on many 
grounds. First, enunciation of &€i€lhycL cannot be held to be 

constitutive of oirtwiitarua . Secondly, pr^cLttjrva cannot be a 
structural condition of arL^mborLO. , for without it, it is perfectly 
legitimate to have inferential cognition. Thirdly, ptclI’ljtlcl is 
also not essential for communication of . 

H&tu : it appears as though both Naiyayikas and 

Dharmakirti agree on acceptance of ?\&tu as an ax>c:tya.x)a. of arixmarLa , 

But if we closely see, we shall find that its role and nature in 

their respective theories of are different- For 

I . i . 3 2 . 
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Naiyayikas accept as a representat ive of vhereas 
Dharmakirti accepts h.€ftxi as the centrally important structural 
condition of ari.'ijLnijart.cL And secondly, in Nyaya K&txL plays different 
roles in cognition and communication whereas in Dharmakir t i ' s 
theory it plays the same role in both cognition as well as the 


communication ot an argument. 


Ud^i.axctrua This is the third constituent of accepted by 

Nyaya It is an illustrative example and its acceptance is held 
to be essential on two grounds. Fust, it is a representative of 
pTCLt^cih^ct as a pr aituat lcl and secondly, perceptibility is accepted 
as a pre-condition of a.n.'LLnuun.cjL Dharmakirti rejects this as a 
constitutive condition of a-naynaLfhO. on two grounds First, for the 
possibility of itiferential cognitioti or communication, mere 
coherent possibility or concei vabi 1 1 ty is enough Hence, no need 
to insist on actual experience. And secondly, it is too stringent 
to hold that perceptibility is a pre-condition of CLrixmictrux 
Although inferential cognition need not be ruled out by 

convergence on facts, to insist upon it as a precondition of it 
is unwarranted. 


Vpaxv 2 LycL • UparhCtycL is reaffirmation of the subject to be proved on 
the basis of xidy^tl-Lax-arLCt Also, \ipcLria.ycL is a representative of the 
\ipa:irriari.cL px'cmi^tTLOL accepted by Nyaya. Dharmakirti rejects this as a 
constitutive condition of for, according to him, \ipa.rLa.ya. 

has no role to play in oLn^lmc^rL< 2 ^ - cognitively or communicatively. 
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Further, ■upcatvoaxct as an independent pr-am£tn.a. is rejected by him, 
subsuming it under <xrixmt£mjx . 

;>/ fJigamana • NifiamoTLa (final conclusion) is a re-statement of 

•'tr — 

enunciation) , on the basis of the statement of h&tu. 
Dharmakirti rejects rLZ^airuoLrtct as a constitutive condition of 
<art^um£2tnoL , for according to him, what one has (already) proved need 
not be re-stated. Further, this is neither cognitively nor 
commutiicat i vely tiec essary 

^ From the above, one can see that according to Wyaya, a.rL'utina.rLCL 

IS an cL'vctyct'o'L (an organic whole) and five constituents 

f»j “* 

(pctri.e<Dtoo£.yotwa^ ) are its parts And though the whole is constructed 
out of Its parts, it is not just a bundle of them, it has its own 
status apart from them That is why each o.'ocv^olocl is presented as 
a sentence or a proposition. Further for the Naiyayikas communi- 
cability IS the primary characteristic of orL^i/rLana. and cognition 
IS determined by it Consequently, the structure and format of 
cLTL'ijmjoLYvcL get, in thoiT thought, automatically moulded- But in the 
case of Dharmakirti , cognition being primary, avaya'octs need not 
be expressed in a sentential or a proposit ional form. The 
structural conditions of that Dhamakirti speaks of, viz 

p€ih&a.^ sojdJt-LycL and tij&txL appear more like terms in sentences rather 


than sentences themselves 



CHAPTER 


V 


Vya.p t J. , PaKs a-dli-as rrua to. and H& t 'a 

Uith the help of wt'imuarLa , we can have paroKsct jnanoL. Since 

It is impossible without h€ftu it is obviously heta which 

determines it However, such a knowledge becomes possible not 
through random or mechanical connection of hoi'll and sctdrL^a., but 
rather only through a particular relation between them the 

relation regulated by the rule of o'^u.pti.. If this does not hold, 
knowledge by description gained without cLriarruOLfLO. would also have to 
be counted as species of pzijc j Likewise, the relation 

between pahscL and cannot be of any random kind, it needs to 

be regulated by a characteristic feature called p<:Lh^a.dtLa:r'rru!XtCL , 
which IS another regulative condition of ctfiarfufirta. Both these 
kinds of conditions ■“ viz 'o^a.pt’L and pCL}^<oLd}'tajC'rita,ti:i. are required 
to be fulfilled simultaneously. Hence, while the pillars of 

axLxmvxricL, viz pctkisa. , sadKya and as we have seen in the last 

chapter, bring out principal supports on which it stands , x^yctpit 
and paJ^cLdl-LOjcrrijOLtcL exercise and exhibit their control over them in 
such a way that they turn out to be the very foundations of 

a,rL\Lfriarta. ^ it is within their jurisdiction alone that the intended 
sadl-L^a. can be inferred. However this does not mean that wyaptt 
and 1 are determinative of e'^ry feature of a.ri:uiTi£Lri.a. . 

But they are the conditions of the very possibility of a.rtxmn.ri.a. and 
consideration of validity of arvuiucLri.cL is consequent upon the 

formulation of ctniimcitruat . 
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Generally speaking, x^'^ctpt'L should be acceptable to everybody 
who accepts inferential congnition The question is how to 
interpret it"^ And secondly, like x>yCLpti ^ pa.h^a.d?-ia:rYriiOLta. also has an 
important role to play as a regulative condition of cirL^unharLO. 
Prior to Dharmakirti, in the Nyaya tradition and also perhaps in 

the Buddhist tradition, nobody, it seems , had thought of 

paJc^cLdi}xcornijcttiOL ^ much less articulate and explicate it Before 
these two concepts viz. Voctplt and according to 

Dharmakirti^ are discussed, it is important to note that neither of 
the two CondltlOliS on its owti is eithel iieCessaty or 

sufficient as regulative conditions of a-rL^ur/uctrLO. 

In the last section of the precsdinij chaptei it has been 
pointed out that pak^a. is called dkictX'nLi. (of which it is a feature) 
because and in so far as, as dkxjox-rsu^t (feature) is predicable 

of It Now while discussing pctK&a.<Iti.a:rx(\£LtcL condition, we will point 
out that p<t)^<^i.cLT-riia.tCL guarantees certain relation between pctKsa 
and as it is an <xs<u<i?'uctjC'CLTia. (uncommon) dkicti'mct of pctKsa 

pcihscL IS , not only with reference to sadhyct alone but also 

with reference to h&txi, and the relation between these two idkictr rtu:^ 

VIZ sad^Lya. and is governed by "oycLpti 

* 

ensures a relation of ^lertu to paMsn such 

that hetu is a^a.dhajr aria. dhaT-rrua of it In order that the 

■01 

relation between h&tu and pcLhsa. does not lapse into that between 
h’&tu and £CLd?-Ly<oL, needs to be such as a£ad?iajr ana. dharrrta. of 

paMsa that it could be regulated by pahsa<2?xaTma.ta only Kangala 
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R. Chinchore^ while discussing the H&t'u-ii&rLtT ic feature of a.rtruma.'tLa. 
has very rightly illustrated paJ^ctd?'tajrrrijata, condition while giving 
an analogy of a daughter's relation with her mother. If 

paj^ctdhjox^nhutct is sought to be understood from the side of the 
pcLhsci to that of then we would miss a^ctdl-LOX otlo. feature of 

it, for more than one dharniCL could be predicable of it For 
example, a mother's relation to her children Indirect cognition 
which CLTixmictTLa. makes available to us is that of sa,d}'Lyu and it can 
not be had if we just have cognition of the relationship between 
h&tv. and paKsa or for that matter, of a relation between Keta and 
scbdtiycL unmediated by 'oya.oti. The ht'ta which is connected with 
fxothsa. through ^<:t}^aLd}'iCLT nu 2 Lta is required to be shown to be related 
to through uycipit It is not merely h’&lu-actk&ct relation 

that IS required to be regulated, h&ta-Bo.dl'Lya. relation too is 
necessary to be regulated, because any sort of relation between 
K&Im and ^adKya. is not conducive to the emergence of cognition 
through ctTh'onijoiyhCL . Thus both and 'oycLptt function and 

operate as conditions giving rise to pcLroh&<i, jrLoricL through 
artxmuoLrLa. They are the conditions of the very possibility of 
anu/njaria , such that if any one of them is absent arLmnaria would just 
be impossible. Brendan S. Gillon also observes these 'two 

conditions necessary in the very foundation of Dhar makirt i ’ s 
theory of ctr\'^uni£trLCL . XJhile defining and classifying inference 


1 . 


Chinchore, Mangala R ,Dharnu:ikirt'L ’ s HiStu c&nlrtcily of ArtwruitrLa. , 
op . cit . p . 95 . 
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according to Dharmakirt i , he feels it necessary to note the 

topmost point which Dharmakirti says about the very form of 
inference - schema. He quotes : 

* — 

*"FaJ^a.-d}‘LaTni£jL?-i ta.t-ayfLS&ri.ci 'o^a.ptth h&t'oI'L, i.e the hiS^tu is a 
superstratum (dihLcar-rru:!^ of the pah^cL and it (i e. the h&t'u) is 

1 

pervaded by a feature [i e another superstratum (d^iojrnua) , 

- , 2 
that IS, the £^cLd?-i,ya. ] v/hich is in it (i e , the pctK^ciy* 

Ue now turn to the nature and function of ‘uyapti But 

before we discuss the nature and role of 'oytipii. in art'urThCtaa. , let us 

note that Dharmakirti was not interested in considering the nature 

of 'oyapti in so far as it is applicable only to our arguments 
relating to things in this world His primary interest is to 

spell out the nature and significance of \)ya.ptx as a condition of 

a.rLxmuOLTLa. in such a way that it is understood as the condition of 
the very possibility of arvLmuoLrLa. Dharmakirti is not interested in 
giving a descriptive account of the way we reason when we think 
about anythitig at all Not is he interested in giving account of 
the psychological factors involved in the process of reasoning and 
the role they play in it His concern with orLxmictrLCt may be said to 
be that of offering its critique ~ spelling out the conditions of 
the very possibility of anwaanot in such a way that if and when 
they are fulfilled arixinunrict being fashioned and formulated would 


2 . 


Gillon, Brendan S 'Dharmakirti and his theory of Inference' in 
Matilal, B.K. and Evans R.D. (eds) (1986) Bxid.dh.tst Lo^tc ctrLd 
EptstGmjolagsy , pp. 79-80 
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remain a permanent poaaibility. Uhen he ctiticiaes his 
adversaries on various points related to the conditions of arL'anyuLfLO. 

in discussion, his criticisms are directed at pointing out that 
their concern with axi.uxfiCL'tLa. does not and cannot in fact amount to 
be its critique From Dhar makirt i ’ s point of view, the crucial 
point IS to spell out the conditions ot its possibility aiid 
cons 1 d el at i on of Vatious ptoblems cOnCet tiiti^: it ill tile li^’iit of 
the fulfilment of tlie conditions of its possibility. 

Natigala R. Ciiiiiciior e (1987 ^ has pointed out tliat the concept 
of uyaptL bears a special status and significance in Buddhist 
logic She says 

”In Nyaya tradition -oyapix is always understood as a relation 
(_£cmiha.rid}-La.^ while in the Buddhist tradition it is sought to 
be understood as a rule (yu.y< 2 wua) . . the rule called oy^pti, 

on Buddhist view, is unexceptionable or never failing and 

— — O 

hence holding necessarily 

V^ctpfL governs the relationship between h&tu and &a.<d?-L^a.. 
h&tu IS Itn^'CL (indicator or sign) of sadhya. which is (the 

indicated or signified). It is generally accepted though that 
x^yctpli regulates the relation between scLdl^vya, and there is 

divergence of opinion regarding the very nature of x)yciptt among 
the schools of Indian Philosophy. Uhile the Nyaya philosophers 


d- Cliinciiore, Mati^-ala R. (1987) ''Some Thoughts on Significant 
Contributions of Buddhist Logicians', Joxirnal of Irid^an 
Phtlosophy, Vol. 15, p. 169. 
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understand 'oycLpii as a relation between h&t'u. and fsaci^-Lya, 

Dharmakirti treats it as a rule (r-Liyoti^La ) regarding the relation 
between K&t'a and so-cltiya. The above two claims are quite opposed 
to one another because relation itself is not a rule, nor is rule 
Itself a telatioti, althou^^h e can be a tule ^fovet i elatioti 

whethet the relation under consideration is between separable 
t elata or betweeti di S t llit’ni sliabl e t elata Uheti it is said by 
Dharmakirti that i as a >Liyci)7ua regulates a r e lat ion ,'f r om this 

one should not conclude that it does regulate any and every kind of 
telatioii On the cotittaiy, it t emulates only pel vad et -per vaded 

- - 4 

( oycipyci - wy<acKak<c) kind of relation From this it also does not 
follow in any sense that is generative of vyoipyct - uyctpcikcL 

relation It only says that given 'oyctpya. - vya.pa.ka. kind of 
relation, oyapii regulates it, it does not generate it. 

To the question, what kind of ai-yania is this vyapti , 
Dharmakirti answers by saying that it is an 

1 nvar labl e/ exc ept 1 onl ess rule (avircabhava rLiyama)^ Ue shall give 
the rationale for Dharmakirti ' s acceptance of vyapii as a riiyama. 
But before we do this let us note a few points of distinction 
between Nyaya and Buddhism with regard to their treatment of the 
concept of vyapti . On the Buddhist view the rule called vyapti 
may indeed come to be disclosed in the anvayi or vyatir^ki way but 


4 Praniariavar t tika III , pp - 31-32 , also £var ihammiarLapar la^tJ-i^da , 
pp. 1^2, 12-13, 15-16. 

5. PT’om^rtavaX'tttha III, pp. 31-32, also £var thanxjmarLap<ariahh<^da , 
pp. 13-14 - 
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the rule that comes to be disclosed is the same, viz the rule 
called ^oyCLplt There are not, therefore, types of 'ijyctpt’L on the 
Buddhist view, as they have come to be acknowledged on the Nyaya 
view. Also, wiiet eas making a distinction between fashioning and 
formulating an argumetit on the one hatid and communicating an 

alt eady fotmulated atgumetit on tlie othet , Buddhist 

logicians seem to be right in dist ingU/ishing between 

thcmi'UiiuLifia. and poii tHaLTL'imuiitiLa. ^ this distinction seems to have 
been considered quite differently in the Nyaya tradition. 
Dhaimakiiti acknowledges tht ee pi inc-ipal kitids of atgumeixts vis 
^ <jcjLhti.a.uci ^ Kcjw ycjL and <oLri.u.pcLl.a.t}<l}‘L\, Ue shall discuss them towards 
the end of this chapter From the first two kinds of arguments, 

if we can show oiie thing being naturally i elated with anothet , 
fiom the thitd, We can talk about an absence of a thing. As a 
^contrast to tliis classification of aiguments, the Nyaya 
classification of arguments into arvoctyi , 'oya.ltx'^ht and axi'oaya. 

'oyctt -LT'&ht seems difficult to defend. For, it seems to originate 
from the corresponding classification of 'oyctplt and if 'uya.pti. is 
understood as a niyocwLOt, rather than a relation then 

since the ThtyaxiL called 'oyciptt cannot be classified, arguments can 
also not be classified on the basis of the classification of 
^y^ptt , In addition, Dharmakirti probably wanted a sort of 
rh&c.€f&&cLry connection to obtain between h.6tu (sign) and SrCudl'Lya. 
(signified), perhaps because he wanted to avoid the contingencies 
of an inductive genet alizat ion based purely upon observation. 
This is underlined by his doctrine of natural invariance 
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{suahKct-u^- pr B K Matilal (1986) has given a very 

good account o£ the concept of 'natural invariance’ to obtain 
between and &a.d}-L^<:t He says 

It seems cleat liet e that Dhaimakirti here was moviii^ b,\jJq.y 

ftom the liOtiotx of the pUtely empitical d et et mitiat i Oti of tile 

"itivar iance” t elation between the infetential and the 

signified , such an invariance must be a n.e»c<eiS£<xr y relation, 

based upon either a '^natural” connection {£'ocLhKa.ocL') or a "causal” 
connection (hctry<i) . The natural connection is one where the two 
items are ontol ogi cal ly iixdist inguishabl e but epistemologically 
dlSt itxguisixabl e beitxg impel man etxt atid beiti^ a ptoduct, beilxg a 

ti ee atid being a beech tiee Tiie "causal” connection IS one wlxet e 
tixe two items ate botli ont o 1 o^ i cal 1 y distinguishable atxd still 
sut-ii tliat otie is tixe natuial outcome of tixe otiiei : smoke and 
fire 

Vya.pt 1 can be said to be a rule (rLtyant) regarding the natural 
invariance (j^'oabP^iaxja pratzbaridha) between sign and 

signified (^a<2^ya) ^ But the question is ’If vyaptz is rule 

(niyama), how is it to be interpreted*^’ Vyapii as a rLiyayrua is 

interpreted in a variety of ways Many an alternative 
interpretation of vyapti as a Ytiyanua, like ’co-existence' 
(^a/'Laacurya) or simultaneity (saJ'LOpalamibha) , or necessity of 
t ransgr es s 1 on (avyah?'Ltcar^a) or invariable/exceptionless rule 
(avinabhava—niya/rua) is invoked in the process. Now we need to 

6. Matilal, B.K. and Evans, R.D. (eds.) (1986) Buddf-iist Logic and 
EptBt&mola^ ^ p- 23. 
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conaldet aa to which altetnativa ia acceptable to Dharinakirti and 
what IS the rationale behind it. Aa we have already mentioned, 
Dharmakinti understands -o-^o-pix. m terms of 

This invariable rule governs only those types of relation between 
two terms which are of the nature of necessity, inevitability, 
exceptionlessness, tini versal ity etc, Ue shall now try to 
explicate the iati^nale Of the invaiiatle rule, as accepted by 
Diiarmakirt i . 


Accotditit to Dhatmakitti, mete see idetital i ty of the two 
terms being found together ) through repeated 

observation (Jh}’ixLyC}d£xx BCLfi.ct') cannot bring forth necessity which 
upa.pt\ as a rule must possess. Co-existence {sahacca-ya.') just 
implies that two terms or things (h<& t are found together 
But just by finding them together, one cannot guarantee theit 
being together invariably Naiyayikas interpret 'oya.ptt in terms 
of sct)-uic.cLxycL niyooTi and sajtinxicLd}-LX.hctx a.ri.ya.—s<mtija.rLd}'La.'^'^ This relation 
( scuTLband^i.a ) is explained by Nyaya with the help of an example of 
relation between prth.wi and £a.n.dh.a. But to say that there is a 
relation of wyctpti between pr tKx>\. and ^a.rudh.a. is to give the kind 
of interpretation of -oyo-plx , where x>ya.pti can at most be said to 
obtain on the basis of being perceived together and not because 
ga.nd}-La is the swahha-oa of pr thui . Further, the scmijartadKiKasr ctnyct- 
samhandKa. of Nyaya needs to be understood as a relation and as a 
relation it can neither be promoted to the status of a rule nor 


7 . 


Uddyotakara; Nya.yo'oax-ttik.a. I. i.5. 
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can it be substituted for it. Nyaya classfies 'oyapti into three 
kinds, VIZ ari’oa.yz ^ and ctrL'uaLycL-'oycLttr&hi. which are 

supposed to give us three kinds of orciMiiafLa. But in the opinion of 


Dharnakirt 1 , 'oya.pt^ as a rule is uniformaly applicable, no matter 
what kind of argument gets formulated and framed. Hence 

c lass 1 f 1 cat ion of vyapti. would not be available if it is 
understood in this sense. The Nyaya plii losopiier s futtiiet contetid 
that our cognition of wyaptf is derived from repeated observation 

I — 

(l>h'Uy<D<d{Xf stuna. ) of similar instances Here universality of vyctptt 
r emains questionable as genet alization here is based oti experieiice 
only. 

Likewise, the interpretation of ^>yc^.piL in terms of 

Oi ni ycuriL is also questionable ciuy<^htL'LCcn' a ri'tyciffuJ. 

^ » 

j_ nt e r p r e "t cLt 1 o n of oyCLpti. is advo cat 6ci by and Vaisesikas 

ctuycLb?-LZ<zcix ct myrnTL means non-obtainabi 1 ity of one without the 
other. Consideration of this niyama. is though one of the 


important considerations, yet it cannot be equated with oyo-pti 
For according to Dharmakirti, a feature may be connected 

With a paiticular thing even natutally, but this cannot ptove 
necessary relation to obtain between h^tu and sad}-Lya. 
Inperpretation of wyipti m terms of ft 

( impoesibility of being given otherwise) is also not acceptable to 
Dharmakirti on similar ground This interpretation of wyiptf is 
advanced by the Jainas^ Saying that we have not noticed an 


8. Durveka Mishra, N<^tu-birLd.u-tiha.-aloka pp 308-323. 
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instance going contrary to our experience, makes grounded 

in experience And this can not make vyo-pti an inevitable and 
exceptionless, universal rule 

From the above discussioti ve may dig out some impoitant 

features of vySpti as a rule, accepted by Dharmakirti 'oyotpti as a 

rule IS ^Tixxxrzahl^ (ccxj^trictb^’LCti^cL) , (ctvycLbhtcojr a) and 

* — — 

>i.<5*cdfi;is<ar y (€tx><otjsy<DUTih?’La.'o<zt) Vyupti exhibits all these features 
and It is because of these features that we are able to 
comprehend the unique nature of wyotpti as an essential condition 


of ctmima-rLCt as accepted by Dharmakirti If there is an 

invariance relation between b&ta and , then it implies that 

if Ke'ta IS given the^ s-o-dbLya. cannot fail to be given The 

relationship between n^tu and sadbLyci is interdependent Given 


that there is pr evader ~pr evaded relation between sign and 
thtoU:pjii itivat iabiUi^, it so happens that it cannot eveti 
contingently be the case that is tiiet e but tiOt the e-Lgtiified 

This kitid ot relation between them is given to US at least on 
the level Of coiierent coticei vabil i ty - Its actual 

instantiation need not be ruled out though it cannot 

be made its pre-condition as Naiyayikas accept (perception is in 
the very base of inference) Vy<:tptt is exceptionless. It is 

exceptionless because necessity is built into it Since 'oya.ptt is 
a necessary rule, its except lonl essness springs from itself. 
Thus, the two very important pillars of ar\\mu!iri.cL ^ viz sad?-iya. and 
h&tu are invariably, never failingly and necessarily connected to 
each other through which is considered to be 

(regulative) condition of cm.'imis.nct . 


essential 



IZ / 


II 

Ue have discussed in the preceding sectioti the consideration 
of <oyctptt and as the two essential conditions of 

circiiniaxia. and it is because of these two that we are able to fashion 
and formulate an argument In this section we proceed to discuss 
the validity conditions of aLri.'<mu:tr^cL In order that an indirect 
knowledge claim is a viable argument one must keep the following 
poitits in mind. Atiy indit ect knowl edge-'claim is viable provided 
it is capable of being formulated with the help of a I’^iable 
argument atid that any argument is held to be formally viable 
provided it is at least valid Thus considered, being ua.t-L<d is 
the minimum condition determinative of the viability of an 
argumetit as an instrumetit of iiiditect knowledge claim. The 
question which arises here is ' Uhat is the validity of an 

argument determined by*^ ' In Dharmakirt i ' s treatment of a.n.LmucxrLCL , 

h^ta (sign) plays an important role. Dharmakirti holds that 

validity of an argument is determined by the three important 

features which a must possess The three important features 

( trzrupcLtx)a') of h&tu are paKsa. sa.tt'ocL^ sctpaKscL-SrCitVoa. and 
a^€tp<i}^<x-cLBa.tt'iJ€L, The formulation of the three fold features of 
IS generally ascribed to Buddhist logician Dignaga, but 
Professor Tucci in his Pr^-Di^LCt^a. BuddJ^thSt T<S'Xfs ori La^ic has 
pointed that evuti the predecessor of Dignaga (who could be most 

9 - 

probably Vasubandhu) was aware of it . In the Afyay oiisu t r cos there 

9 Pt^-D-l^cl^o. Buddhist T&xts on La^io , Gaekward Oriental Series, 
p. XIX. 
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IS no reference to any such characteristics of hetu But it 

mentions that both f-us-tu and dxsta.Yi.ta. may be based on sad}-i.ax nu^a. and 

xiCiid^-LOXYiL^a. The doctrine of the three fold features of /-LSfu is 

but a direct corollary of sad}'Lax-rri^a and ‘oa.icD'vaxnL^a H&ixi as would 

clearly appear from the explanation of Vatsyayana^ ^ , though he has 

not mentioned ti a.'LTxjipya. in so many words. It is, however, 

interesting to note that Uddyotakata and following hiin many other 

Indian logicians have read five fold features of a h&tu viz 

pctkj5ctsctttx)CL, i&a.paJQL^cL&a.tt'ocit^ otpciK^cLsctl t'oa. , cLbo-drU tat I'ocl , and 

1 2 

oj^atpr at i paK&at t'oa 

In order to avoid ambiguity and attain pieciseness 

Diiatmakirti has put tiiem ili tlie followitig Vetse 

tr OL-LT up^arri pxiThar li.rL^a^yarL<jnu^yasat t'v<a/fL , £-apaX&a ^ua 

- ' 1 J 

sattooTL A&ap<LLhs€f cojsat t\ja/ru9oa. ni.&c.’L tcorfL 

[i e ’The three aspects of the mark are - just its presence 
iti the object cognised by inference, its presence otily in 
similar cases; its absolute abseiice in dissimiliat cases is 
tiecessat y ' . ] 

iDharmottra in his commentary on the above observes that the word 

f 

nvsctta which occurs in the enumeration of the third 


10 Udahar anas adharmyat sadhyasadhanam t atha- vaidharmyat 

Sadhyas adhar myat taddharmabhavi drstanta udaharanam tad 

viparyayad va viparitam - NyayasutT'a 1 1, pp . 34-37 

11. Vide Nyayab?'LCLsya. on the above sutra (i e NyaycLBUtra ^ 1.1). 

12. NyaycLsutrct 1.1.5 

1 3 . Nyayctb i n.d.u II. 5 . 
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characteristic of hefu should also be read in the first as well as 

in the second characteristic By this he means that the h^ta is 

not a hetu of the type which by its inherent capacity, is capable 

of causing inferential cognition as a seed produces sprout. No 

conclusion is possible if h&t'u is not known Ue do not infer the 

existence of fire fi om smoke which is not observed by us Thus 

the }-vetu of an inference is sharply distinguished from such h&ta 

C cause), which by its mere presence produces an effect. In other 

words, smoke is not the KetM in the sense in which the seed is the 

heta of the sprout. Thus the hGtu of an inference is different 

from the H&t'u of the production of anything Dharraottara has also 

discussed the appropriateness of &oa. in the above mentioned 

conditions If the first would have been stated as anwHieye &ua. 

satt-ocmi, then an ausa.d.Ka.£ ciaa. (uncommon) heiw might have passed for 

a valid one The second condition is to be read as sa.oaKsa. &oa. 

scLltoaxti. n-Lsci. tooni. iff The significance of aiscitctfiL has already been 

pointed out The position of e\)a. after sctoaKsa. points out that a 

valid h.&tu. should be present in Bctpahsa. alone and never in 

■v-LpcLhsct. If G-oa IS put after satt'oam., it would have meant that a 

valid would be only present and by no means absent in the 

> 

sapaKsa.. The third condition ccusat twcon euct nisei tctm.) is 

quite explicit Uhen eua is put after satt'oam it is to be 
understood that there should always be the absence of the hetu 
from viped^-set and thus it invalidates an inference like 'sound is 
produced after an effort because it is eternal’ in which 


eternality is partly existent in uipctkset. 



liO 

U 6 sh 3 .ll izs-ke 3n 6X3.nipl6 of ci vs-lid infsrsnc© 3 n.d "try "to ses 
how the three conditions of h&txi gets fulfilled By way of this, 
we can understand clearly what and vl mean 

The example is as follows . 

Soutid IS non- et er nal 

Because it is a product 

All that IS a product is non-eternal, 

Like an earthen pot. 

(or) All that is eternal is a non-product 
Like space. 

Het e We infer the non-etetnity of soutid from its beiiig a 

product, which is, therefore, the m the particular argument 

Now the the quality of being a product, is present in sound 

which IS called the puhsa., and thus it fulfils the first 

condition The second feature of h&tu is such that it must be 

present in the iscLpcikjscL £cLpcik^CL has been defined as what is 

analogous to pciKsa or subject on the ground of its possessing in 

generality the attribute to be proved of the potksa. In the above 

argument, an earthen pot, which is analogous to sound on the 

ground of its possessitig the attribute of non-eternity, is 
14 

. The third condition is that the h&tu must be absent 

from the xjipcthjsa. The xfipcthBct is heterogeneous to the poAsa and 
stands in contrast with sapaKsa on the ground of its being 
different from or contradictory to, or implying ixegation of 
scLpctKscL In the instance stated above, space is wipoAscr because 


14- hh^ctyah'LTid.xi II 9. 

15- 


thid II. 10. 



it IS eternal, i e, it is opposite to what is non-eternal which is 
scLpoKBCL. Thus, we find the the quality of being a product 

has satisfied the three conditions necessary to make the inference 
’sound is non-eternal’ valid. 

The doctrine of tr -Lr 'apct-K&txL has been criticised thoroughly 

by Jama logicians. Jama logicians hold that even one 

charact er ist i c i e. orLya.tHari.'apcipa.ttt , alone is sufficient to make 

the K&txi a valid one and also if this char act er ist i c be wanting, 

the K&txx cannot be valid inspite of the three-fold 

char act er i s 1 1 c Jama logicians give the followitig example of a 

syllogism to prove their point 

haitra’s son that is in the womb 
(of his mother) is dark-compl exioned . 

Because he is a son of Maitia 

Like the present sons of haitra. 

Here the the fact of being a Naitra’s son is (i) present in 

the pcxkj&a. ^ ilaitra’s son in the womb It is also (ii) present in 
the scLpaK&aL and (iii) absent in the Though the K&ta has 

fulfilled the three conditions ascribed by the Buddhists, the 
coticlusioti of the above argument is obviously wrong. On the 
cotxttaty, accotditig to Jaitxa logiciatis, tiiet e are cases of valid 
oxva/tiaxho. y where K&tM possesses only one or two conditions and not 

I » 

three as the Buddhist logicians would insist. For example, ’Sasjln. 
IS not non-Cctncirct because it is known as Cdtvdx cl’ , Though this is 



an example of a correct inference, yet it fulfils 


only two 

conditions and not three Thus, even in the absence of the three- 
fold characteristic of the according to Jamas, the correct 

inference is possible By both ctn'oct^cL and v^atvi &k.a. (positive and 
negative arguments) it is proved that the doctrine of the three- 
fold characteristic of the h^ta is faulty one and only 

characteristic of a valid h^ixi is <:trL^a.t?‘i.a.rL'up<j.p<:j.t it , according to 

Jamas ArL^a,tKa.ri'up<:ipa.tti is understood as ’impossibility of 

being given otherwise'. 

Buddhists t eply to the objections laised by Jainas could be 
as follows Let <otrLy<oLt?\ctri%ipcLp<xt 1 1 or ctv’LrLcihhcL'ua. i e concomitant 

relation between the attribute to be proved or the piedicate ot 

the thesis (j&cjtd}'Lya.-dl}'Lajrnu:t) and the reason (h&ta) be the only 
characteristic of the heta The question is where is this 

characteristic of the h&ta to be ascertained'^ Three answers are 
possible to this question Firstly, h€fta is to be ascertained in 
the )7iOL in general, secondly, it is to be ascertained m 

the &axdhya-d}'LCorni'Lri and thirdly, m the dx starLicLd^'tajcnLi.rL^ Let the 
€i'o'LrLa.h?La.'<ji characteristic be ascertained m general in the 

predicate of the thesis (sajd}-iy<:t-dhax'rru:L) But this is not 

plausible, for unless the concomitant relation between h^tu and 
scLdhyct dKax-ma. (major term) is ascertained m respect of a 
particular dlhctr-mlm. (minor term), ariya-tKa.riXLpcLfH:Lttt alone cannot 
establish a proposition For example, visibility (c odes 'Uisat wot) is 
the Ketxx of non-eternity (aaityoLtwa) and they are inseparably 
related (< 2 .rLy<xt ho^nupctpcirLyict) , but this is absolutely useless when we 

I 

are to establish the non-eternity o£ sound (sctbda) . Although 
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visibility is in general an invariable associate of non-eternity, 
it is by itself absolutely useless in this particular case, 
because visibility is not an attribute of sound and theterore does 
not prove its non-eternity. If to avoid this difficulty the 
relation of the with the dh.cLrrrLi.rL is regarded as a necessary 

condition, the three-fold characteristic of the h&tu is admitted 
ArLycit?‘u:tTLV.p€ipa.t 1 1 of h&tii is useless unless its otvivolvol i e. 
sa.p<:xhsa.-scLt txjo. (existence in the similar cases) and vycLlir^fha. i e 
x)i pcthscLscLt tDO. ( non — exi s t enc e in the dissimilar cases) relations 
are pointed out So in that case we have the three-fold 
chat act et 1st 1 C in full If it be the caee that there IS the 

presence of the hct'a in the scLd}^Lya.-d}’Lar rrLtfi , this also will not 
enable us to solve the difficulty, for in that case it would be 
tantamount to the acceptance of the trcLiz Lipya. doctrine. 

If we accept the second alternative that CLrLycLtKctrL'apa.pcLttt of 

be determined in the &a.d?^LycL-d}-LCLrrrL\.rL^ then the use of K&t'u. 
becomes needless. The scLd}‘Lya. is proved by the same pr'amcLria. which 
proves the h€i‘tii inseparably connected with the BCLd?‘iya. and is 
determined in the sc.<d}-Lya.-d?-L<:LrrrLtrL . If again the sa.dl'i.ycL is not 

proved, the h&txi also is not proved, for according to Jamas, the 

h< 9 tii is inseparably connected with the sajd}-iya. and ascertained as 
such in the sad^-Lyct-dl-tar nLirt , and if the sctdl-iya. is not proved, the 
heru which IS to be ascertained in the is also 

not proved. It may be said that the scid}-Lya. is proved by some 
different prairiCLTict But in that case what is the use of 
The hi 9 tu is requisitioned for providing the 


If 
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the is already proved, the h&tu becomes useless. Again, if 

the £cid?-i.yci is proved by the hetu, there will be the fallacy of 
£. 1 . 1 io-pr me ilpf i The proof of the is to depend on that 

of the h&txi, as the h&t'a is intended for proving the &a.d?-iya. The 
proof of the in its turn, depends on that of the £^d?-Lya., as 

the ?u9txi IS invariably connected with the scL/dtiyo.. So the fallacy 
of p^ttfLC/ pr^^Lnc.^Lp^^L IS inevitable 

The third alternative, i e the a.ayixth:i.rcupa.pa.i ti is to be 
determined in the <±£ & tcLr<.t<L , is also not acceptable to the 
Buddhist. If the car-iy t h-anupetpa 1 1 i of the K&ta be determined in 

the cU&tctrLicL cD'i.a.T mm independent of sa.dl'x.^a. dJ'i.ixr mi. ft , there will be 
no knowledge of oycioti and hence, the cannot be proved by 

the Histo. It follows, thus, that in none of the three ways in 
which we can take cii>.ycit?-ia.rLapa.p<:tt t ^ characteristic of the h&ta., it 
IS faultless. Jam logicians’ objection that even if the three 
conditions of h&tM are satisfied in an argument, we cannot reach a 
collect conclusion, is futile Jainas take help of the following 
syllogism to prove their point 'The son of Kaitra that is in the 
fflothei 's womb is daik compl exi ofied , because he is a son of Maitia 
like other sons of Maitra'. If we have a close look at this 
syllogism, we find that the h<stu does not, in fact, possess the 

three-fold characteristic That Maitra’s son will be other than 

dal k-compl exioned cannot be refuted on any reasonable ground So 
the condition of vxpaKBOjsa.tt'ocL is not satisfied in the above 

mentioned syllogism Hence the above example of a fallacious 
syllogism with a h.et'u of three-fold character is untenable, for 
actually the KgLu in question does not possess the three 



necessary charact erist i cs So, if there is a which 

possesses only one or two but lacks all the three character istics , 
Will be defective and will itivalidate the coiiclusion 

III 

In this section, we shall discuss the classification of 
aramuarta by Dharmakirti and the basis of it Ue shall also briefly 
consider the reasons as to why Dharxnakirti is not prepared to 
accept classi f ication of ammLaria. advocated by others Depending 
on the three distinct class i f i cat ory features a h^ta has, o-rt^uirijurLU 
IS classified into three kinds, according to Dharmakirti 
Dharmakirti in his N-^a.^a.h-Lri.dLijL has spelt out three types of K&txi, 
which makes legitimate Such c 1 ass i f i cat or y features of 

according to Dharmakirti, are 

(i) £ua.h?-LCLoct that h&t'u may be of the same nature as &a.d}-Lya. 

j 

The h^tu ’because it is possessed of the nature of an oak 

f f 

(ei-WLsajCKaor , adduced to establish the conclusion that 

’it IS possessed of the nature of a tree is an 

17 

instance of s uahhctoa K&tu, 

(ii) that may be of the nature of hcoc-^a. of the which 

IS sa.d}-L^a. The hetu 'because the smoke rises from the 
hill' advanced to establish the conclusion that tiiei e is 

. . - is 

fire on the hill’, is an instance of kax tu , 


17 Svabhavo svasattamatrabhavini sadhyadharme hetuh 

vrkso’yam simsapatvad iti II 15-16 

Karyam yatha vahnir atra dhumad iti. i&i-ti 11.17. 


18. 
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(iii) That h'&t'ii may just not be obtained actually The h&tu 

’because (though all the conditions necessary for the 

petception of a jar ate ptesent there) the Jar is not 

perceived there’ adduced to establish the conclusion that 

there is no jar there’ is an instance of cLrL\ipa.lctbd[^Lt- 

10 

hetu. Given these features, we get three principal kinds 

of iOLri'anbCLTLO. ^ viz ^'oa.bhcL'ua,rLXjr{ua,rL<:L , hcor ^CLaxinuarta and 

a.fL^<jLpa.l<oLh€i}‘ht-aLfL%ii(^ Uhen we know something indirectly, 

‘ we may know it to be of the nature of something already 

known, or as a Kaj:cLfi.cL of it or else find it absent 

because something else is absent. 

In we cognise absence of something 

else indirectly ArL'apa.la.bdtti. (non-obtainabi 1 1 ty ) of a thing is 

instrumental to the determination of absence of something else, 

ptovided their absetices are connected with each other necessarily 

Devacarya, the Jam philosopher, writes in a.trLa.Kax a. that 

a.fi.u.p<xla.hd]^^\. is a case of essential identity ( r or s’vahKaL'oa.) 

and so, therefore, there is no need for the investigation of the 

20 

basis of its necessity and universality Dharmakirti has 

discussed varieties of omapalctb<i?'LL -ariWuarLa in Ny^ayabtrLdu 


19, tatr anupalabdhir yatha na pt adesavisese kvacid ghatah 
upalabdhj. laksanaprapt asyanupalabdher iti. ibid. II 12 

20. Anupalabdheh punah 8 vabhavahet ar antar bhavan na tatra prthag 
avinabhavagrahaka pramanacint et i . S-^ad'Qa.dax-a.iri£iKa^ a. p. 514. 
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However , we do not intend to enter into the detailed discussion. 
soabha.oa.rLxmia.ria. and kcii yanoiTinna , in which svabhava and h&txis 

are used, ate also classifiable in accordance with certain kind of 
c 1 ass f 1 cat ory features of 

Let us now turn to the reactions of Dharmakirti on the 
class! f 1 cat ion of ctminLuna by Wyaya philosophers Gautama has 


classified o-rturrijarLa into three types, viz ucioat , B&scLoa.t and 

21 - -- 22 

s<:miartya.t<Ddjr-stci Vatsyayana interprets and understands 

purvavat as that kind of arLarruOLiLCL , where we have a prior know]^^ge 

I 

of effect on the basis of perception of its cause By he 

means a poster lot knowledge of cause derived from the perception 
of its effect SaorfijcLTL^a-tocix sta. means cognition of one thing on the 
basis of another which is not commonly seen Dharmakirti objects 
to this classification of oLtLUJiiuurLCi on the following grounds 
Firstly, behitid this classification, it is presupposed tiiat 
inference could be known only through cauee-effect relationship 
Tills is a questionable claim Secondly, according to Dharmakirti, 
a.rnM7u!xrL€L need not proceed from the perceived to the unperceived as 

valid inferences are legitimate without the backing of perception 

2 3 ~ 

Uddyotakara gives another classification of an^aaimxa. He 

seems to hold that the classification of a.rt'umartCL into , 


21 N'^a.ycts'utr OLS I i 5 
2 2 Nyo-ycibhctj^ya. ^ I i 5 

2 3 - Mya.yctvojr' t ha I 1.5 



CHAPTER - VI 


Concluding Remarks 

Ue now conclude with a recapitulation of the mam points 
made so far about the general framework of the theory of art'wrvorict 
by Dharmakirti and also with a few words regarding the general 
impl icat ioiis of tlie theory under considei at ion 

Dharmaki^ft i could perhaps be said to be a logician par 
exceitence in the sense that prior to him in the history of Indian 
logic otnuyTuanoi hardly received such a comprehensive, varied, 
consistent and detailed treatment His profound insight into the 
problem concerning anwictnct is revealed in his consideration of the 
nature and significance of and p<xk^d?x<:nr‘nuCitcL as crucial 

conditions in defining it and pcth£^<0L, &a.<U-L^cL and K&tu as its 
con^st itut ive conditions - 

Uith respect to the epistemological aspect of ammuarLCt , we 
saw that 'inference for oneself' (i^\>ax-tKarL\mijarLa.^ is an 
tjpiat emological basis atid foundation such that t;Very majot 
consideration concerning ctnxmharLCL must be available and discussed 
primarily with reference to it. For except communication of an 
already formulated argument and problems incidental to it, 
'inference for others' (pctrcLr^thoLn^jm^^ brings-forth no 

consideration concerning an.^marw2t which is novel or which arises at 
its level for the first time. One may say here that 'inference 
for oneself' constitutes an epistemic womb of the discussion of 
all the major aspects of Hence, according to 



Dharmakiriti , 'inference for others’ is basically lineuistic in 
character while 'inference for oneself is epistemic in nature. 
It is by taking this aspect into account that we were interested 
in understanding its nature and role as epistemic conditions of 

arixmioTiJCL . 

Ue observed in the last chapter that axtxm^ri.cL is that 
comprehension of the inferable which arises from ir-a.-Lr'upyct-'h^tu 
and is indicative of obtainabil ity or non-obtainabili ty of an 
ob ject. The kinds of are . ^'octhhct'ocL , haryct and ^rrvapa.lcLhcI^'Lt 

Of them, the first two are instrumental to proving obtainabi 1 i ty 
of a thiiig, vhilti the thiid Of iioii~obtaiiiabi 1 i ty . A thing cati 

indicate another only if it is connected with it through a natural 
tie (!S%j€thhafoa. pra-tiharidL^La.') and such a tie det erminfi^relations are 
icLdLcLimya. and tctclxii pat 1 1 . . According to Dharmakirti, in a valid 
argument form, a hf9tu must fulfil three necessary and sufficient 
conditions - &cLt tx>afkf &apak.&^ &attx>ajn^ and •otpaJ^^ 

CL&at t'OOKl. . 

Unlike Dignaga, Dharmakirti does not count pa}^a and 
dx slartta as constituents of artxirfiaria , In fact, he goes on to argue 
that drslartta is not an independent constitd^ent at all. It is 
with the help of the fulfilment of necessary conditions of K&Im 
together with its specific kind and through the h^tu^BadKya 
relation called vyaptt that we are in a position to prove 
obt ainabi 1 i t y or otherwise of an object Vyaptt means ax>trLa.hhjaoa 
myam. The relation of vyaplt is not between objects themselves 
but is explicative of the vyapya-^yapoLha bha^ja between &adhya and 
In other words, mere \>ycLpti. in itself is unable to prove 
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obtainabillty or otherwise of an object, unless it is fortified 
and supplemented by the above mentiQn.ed conditions. 

The issue of validity becomes relevant only in three 
frameworks of <irLxmusLTi.ct , viz. s•^><ib?•|.ct'u^st'rL^i)Tu 2 Lrua^. , har yarixmuarijx and 
a.rL'u.p<tlcd>dt?-i.t cxrLVurru^irvcL Such an issue could be discussed and decided 
one way or the other only on the basis of the consideration of 
those, which are determinative of it. Thus, on the count of 

validity, tr-ir-upctf-v&txj. together with and deduction are most 

important. In the case of &x>i^b?xctx}arixmtjOLrLa. we have set -subset 
relation. It is generative or causal relation that determines 
kcur-yanxmictrLCt. . In anxipctLctbcV-Li otnunruanct , the conclusion gives us the 
information that a particuar object is non-obtainab 1 e Tctclai/Ttya. 

brings to our notice a unitary character of both and het'u, 

while ta.d.<jLtpa.tt-L is important in bringing to our notice two 
important features of non-permanent things, viz. simultaniety and 
succession As explained earlier, according to Dharmakirti , there 
are three important necessary and sufficient conditions a Aetu is 
required to satisfy in any argument. Accordingly, non-fulfilment 
of any one of them will make an ai gument fallacious and iiivalid 

In the present work we have tried to explicate the general 
format of as developed by Dharmakirti. Towards this end, 

adequate care has been taken to present the nature of inference 
within the epistemological, conceptual and philosophical framework 
of Dharmakirti ’ s thoughts. Our enquiry started by giving a 

historical introduction to the problem of inference. Prior to 

Dignaga in Buddhist as well as in non-Buddhist tradition inference 
was treated as a second source of knowledge, second in order and 
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preference after perception This treatment of inference was 
probably based on the gr'ound that perception gives us an immediate 
ktiOwledge of things and also supplies the data of infetence The 
view that inference is always preceded by perceptual knowledge was 
t^titiciced by the Buddhist logicians. According to Dharmakirti, 
both perception as well as inference are equally important in 
their respective spheres. Perception is the direct source of 
knowledge which cognizes only the direct reality, the ultimate 
particular (sx>a.laLhsa.na.) , it can never cognize the indirect or 
generalized (scorLanyoticdts-arLa) On the other hand, inference is an 
indirect mode of cognition, which can cognize only the indirect 
reality - that which is constructed and generalized. It can never 
cognize the direct reality, tlie ultimate particular. 

In Dharmakirti ' s view the entire field of human knowledge 
consists of two basic const itu^ents . £:va.lct)zscirLa. and 
scLnia.rx.^a.tctK!&ctri.a. and hence any worthwhile enquiry into the nature 
and structure of human knowledge has to concentrate on them. It 


ia conaiatently inaiated 

by 

Dharmakirti 

that 

nec eaaary 

and 

aufficient conditiona of 

the 

occuntnce 

of 

perceptual 

and 


inferential cognitions respectively need to be differently 
formulated and stipulated, so that the necessary and sufficient 
conditions of one sort of cognition do not turn out to be 
Indetitlcal with those of the other and the very distinction 
between direct and indirect cognitions does not come to be 


obi it er at ed . 


Such an approach explains our separate treatment of 

a^d-noL in Chapter II. Against the background of the Nyaya 



theory accordine to which knowledge of the same object may be 
acquired by both prcttyctksa and arL^muarna , Dharmakirti ’ a insistence 
on the different objects of knowledge cognized by p^o-tycikscL and 

axixmuxri^t should be clearly understood. It is not that there are 

two different ways of knowing the same thing, but it is asserted 
by him that these are two distinct methodological and cognitive 

approaches to apprehend two distinct orders of reality. 

— f 

Corresponding to the Nyaya-Vaisesika admission of two different 
categories of •o'ls^&scl and BaxtioTLyct ^ v/e have s’oa.tcthjsarucL and 
jc-o£m4arty<at- in Dharmaki r i ' s view But the Buddhist logician 
holds that unless two logically distinct methods of knowing them 
are accepted, the latter becomes distinct only in a logically 
unint er est ing manner Henct;, in Dhai makirt i ' s works we find 
detailed treatment of s'oa.lctXjBa.rLCi in order to bring into sharp 
relief its distinction from Besides, in Indian 

philosophy Dharmakirti tor the first time, expounded the notion of 
ultimate particular . 

The Buddha is said to have explored two sorts of truths : 
paj:'ajnii:iX't?'ija.-saLt and Bcum.'or'tt'L-sctt and the respective objects of 
perception and inference, namely, s^a^loLkBoxLCL and 

are said to be correspondingly connected with them. If successful 
human action pxxx-UBox' thxt BX-d-dKi.^ in our life could be said to be 
Its major goal as Dharmakirti acknowledges this to be in the 
beginning of Ny^yaJbtrxjdsa , and if indirect cognition has any bearing 
up::;on it, then his theory of inference as an enquiry into indirect 
knowledge, too has to have a bearing upon it. 





softs of truths inentionfid above may be understood 
rn two different ways. First, as truths pertaining to two 
different sorts of objects in which case they would not be 
connected. Accordingly they would remain compartmentalized. This 
view seems to have been favoured by Dignaga. Secondly, they could 
be held to be two modes of compr ehensloii of features which objects 
have, given that objects may have sharable and/or non-sharable 


f eatur es . 

Dharmaklrtl seems 

to favour 

this 

alternative . 

Accordingly 

possibility of convergence 

of 

direct 

and indirect 

cognitions on the same object. 

instead 

of 

being 

ruled out in 


advance, would have to be kept open. 

The theory under consideration has been worked out and 
elaborated in its various aspects within the framework and on the 
background that the knowledge in general must fulfil the 
conditions (or criteria) of it, viz. 

( non-contradi ctonness ) , (characteristic 
of novelty) and (serviciability) Since inference 
is the domain of indirect knowledge, its consideration too cannot 
dial 6g.ard the above conditions of knowledge. 

There are two opposing views regarding the f ormalisability 
of Buddhist logic. Uhereas scholars like Douglas D. Daye^ argue 
that it is not a formal system, scholars like H. Nakamura and J.F. 


1 Daye, D.D. (1977) "Metaloglcal Iucofl\pat ibilities in the Formal 

description of Buddhist logic, Nortr-e Damjs Joxijr-nal of For-rh^tl 
LogtCy Vol. 18, p. 231. Also Daye (1986) "On translating the 
term ”drstanta”in early Buddhist Formal Logic”, Ph-Llosophy 
Eci£t arvd'Wost, Vol. 38, No. 2, pp 147-156. 
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Staal aaaert that it is Daye malntaiiis that " ... the 

descriptive utility of mathematical logic with early Indian logic 

texts has simply been overrated”, and although the Indian logic 

texts contain metalogical rules tot evaluating the "legitimacy or 

illegitimacy" of arguments, they do not clearly explicate the 

criteria to distin^sh between valid and invalid arguments, and 

" Buddhist logic is not deductive, nor can it be 

formally valid, nor is it an inference”. In contrast, H 
2 3 

Nakamura and J.F Staal hold the view that Buddhist logic bears 
very close similarities to syllogistic forms and that it can be 
lepiesented aiid analysed by standat d deductive teclmiques 
However it may be conceded that various attempts at reconstructing 
the Euddtiist logic in tetms of a fotmal system ate at the momeiit 
iti a rathei tentative stage. 

In this context it may be obsetved that the Buddhist theoty 
of itiference should be seen from the perspective that in order to 
achieve a mote satisfactory understanding of human reasoning, the 
analysis of logical processes must be made within a general theory 
of eogiiltion. This is ttot an attempt to advocate unwarranted 
appeal to psychologism but to assign epistemological 
and psychological aspects their due place in a general theory of 

2. Nakamura, H. (1958) "Buddhist logic expounded by means of 
symbolic logic”, Irtdohah'u BithKyogcthM K&nhyu , pp . 375-395. 

3. Staal, J F.. (1958) "Means of Formalization of Indian and 
Uestern Thought”, Meth.od.ology and Philosophy of Sasncs , 
Proceedings of the XII International Congress of Philosophy, 
Venice 
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inference. The way Anacombe^ argued that adequate under standing 
ot hufliau acts must precede their just moral evaluation, one may 
suggest that the epistemological and psychological issues must be 
clearly understood before sound logical principles could be 
f or mulat ed . 

In sum, the present study is an attempt to offer a framework 
to understand Dharmakirt i ' s theory of inference and bring out some 
of the moat significant features of it. The main justification 
for this study lies in the fact that altliough Dharmakirt i ' a 
MycLyahiru±u is a significant work in Indian logic, it has not 
received the scholarly attention due to it. There is need for 
deeper and fuller inquiries into the various aspects ot 
Dliar makir t i ' s work iti order that it can be assigned its due place 
in the history ot Indian pliilosophy. 


Anscombe, GEM (1981) "Modern Moral Philosophy”, reprinted 
in Eihhcs, Relt^ion. and. Fol\t\.CB , Vol . 3 of her Collected 
Papers, University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis 
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